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The truth is a star that is constantly shining; 
We see it not clear, but the fault’s in our sight. 
There’s not enough force in the worlds all combining 
To darken one ray of that star’s fadeless light. 
When we strengthen our gaze it to us will glow 
brighter 
Until it will shine like the sun at noonday; 
But it always shone thus and will never grow lighter, 
Because perfect brightness composes each ray. 
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“First they came i 
Then in crazy, 


INTRODUCTION 


THE EXILES 
INTRODUCTION 


Life is full of stress and struggle, 

Full of contrasts, contradictions, 

Full of strife and strange mutations. 
In the struggle for existence 

Many weaker ones must perish, 

Many who are young and tender 

Fail to meet the hard conditions 

And go down to dwell with shadows 

In the dark and narrow caverns, 
Where the sunlight and the moonlight 
And the starlight come not near them, 
To illume their upturned faces 

In the valley of the shadows. 

Many aged ones must perish— 

All must end their earth-existence 

And go down to meet the shadows 

In the dark and dismal caverns 

Where the sunlight and the moonlight 
And the starlight never enter. 


In the fiercer fight for freedom, 

Not alone the young and tender, 

Not alone the old and feeble, 

But the men of might must perish. 
Heroes have but mortal bodies; 

Shot and shell will strike and tear them, 
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Driving forth their fearless spirits 
To the land of the immortals, 

To the kingdoms of their kindred 
In the life of the Hereafter. 

In the fiercer fight for freedom, 
Men are like the verdant grasses, 
Like the wheat and oats and barley 
That bow down before the reaper. 
In the dust their heads have fallen, 
While the reaper treads in triumph 
O’er the fields of his possessions. 
In the fiercer fight for freedom, 
Gases strangle men and women 
Who, in fighting for existence, 
Have come forward from the conflict 
With the banners of their battles 
Proudly waving in the sunlight. 


I shall sing about the outcasts; 

I shall sing about the exiles 

When they fought for bare existence, 
Beating back the cold and hunger, 
Beating down the flames of fever, 
Meeting face to face the dangers 
Of the prairies and the deserts, 
Of the canyons and the mountains, 
Meeting face to face the races 

Of the jred men in their wigwams, 
On the deserts, in the mountains, 
And in all their dwelling ‘places. 


INTRODUCTION 


I shall sing about the exiles 

In their fiercer fights for freedom, 

For their homes and for their country, 
For their wives and for their children, 
And for all the rights and jreasons 

That their native natures cherished. 

I shall sing of the afflictions 

That their new and strange religion 
Brought upon them in their homelands, 
When their hearts were full of sunshine 
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And their souls were free from sorrow. . 


Happy days and happy people, 
Till disaster came upon them. 


I shall sing about the exiles 

In their fiercer fights for freedom, 
In their wars against injustice, 

In their conflicts with the forces 
That Swere seeking to destroy them. 


I shall sing of men and women 

In their roles of human beings, 
Men ‘and women who were mortal 
In a mundane state of being, 

Men and women and their children 
With ithe instincts that are human, 
With affection and devotion 

In the midst of their afflictions, 
With the piety and passions 

That are common to the races, 
With the instincts for religion, 
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With their native love of country, 
With desires to flock together, 
With their love for building houses, 
Organizing towns and cities, 

With their native love of beauty 
And the passion for the perfect 
That moves forward human beings 
To the fairer fields of fancy 

And the higher hills of progress. 


Sing I not of myths and monsters, 
Not of creeds and cults and canons, 
Not of legends of the Northlands, 
Not of fairies of the Southlands, 
Not of fables of the Eastlands, , 
Not of fictions of the Westlands; 
But I sing of human beings 

Who have lived and loved and perished, 
In the midst of great afflictions, 
In the stress of strong emotions, 

In the face of death and dangers, 
In the grip of cold and hunger, 
In the scenes of strange mutations 
That were shifted and contrasted 
By the hands of unseen forces. 


Sing I not of ancient legends, | 

Of the floods and fells and forests, 
Of the caverns and the whirlpools, 
Of the dragons and the fire-drakes, 
Of the griffins and the satyrs, 
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Of the gods and of the demons 
Who with mighty works of magic 
Wrought disaster and destruction 
On the heads of those they hated, 
Or rewarded those who worshipped 
At the shrines of their religion. | 


No, I sing of men and women 
Who moved out to meet adventure 
On the deserts and the prairies, 

In the valleys, on the mountains, 
Left the haunts of pleasant places, 
To encounter death and danger, 

In the shadows of the mountains, 
In the defiles and the canyons 

And in all the ‘haunts and shelters 
Of the wild and savage races. 


If you love to read of hazards 

In the struggle for existence 

And the fight for faith and freedom, 
Read the story of the exiles, 

In the days of their probation 

And the nights of their afflictions. 
To the young who seek for romance, 
Read the story of the exiles, 

To the old who seek for wisdom, 
Read the story, ready the story 

Of the outcasts and the exiles. 

In the Springtime of existence, 

In the Summer of your being, 
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In the Autumn of achievement, 
In the Winter of devotion, 

Should you seek to be more friendly, 
More familiar, more forbearing 
With your fellow human beings, 
Read this story of the |exiles, 
Read the story of the toilers, | 

Of the builders, of the blazers 

Of the trails and of the highways, 
Read this true and tragic story 
Of the captains \and the converts 
Of a new and strange religion; 
Read the plain and simple story 
Of the outcasts and the exiles. 


I 
VISIONS 


To begin a wonder-story: 

Joseph Smith was born in Sharon, 
In a small and humble farmhouse; 
And the village, unpretentious, 

In Vermont, in Windsor County. 
It was in the bleak December; 
But, as Plato taught the people, 
As the poets sing the praises 

Of a life of pre-existence, 

We must think that Joseph wandered 
From a sphere that is exalted 
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In the realms above the moonlight, 
In a home beyond the starlight, 
On ‘a planet where the sunlight 
Does not need to shed his glory. 
He was born of goodly parents, 
Honest farmers, humble toilers, 
Who fbelieved in God the Father 
And His Son, the Great Redeemer. 
Joseph too believed and listened 
To the reading of the Bible, 

To the \musings of the spirit 

That unfolds the buds of promise 
In the garden of existence, 
Where a human life is growing 

In the knowledge of its nature 
And the ways of social beings, 

As they meet in groups for pleasure 
And for counsel and discussion, 


That their lives may flow together — 


Like the rills that make the rivers 
Which will feed the restless ocean 
And will bless the plains and valleys, 
Till they blossom into beauty 

And will bring forth vegetation, 
To sustain the life of nations 

And make all their peoples happy. 


Joseph lived and loved jand labored 
As a farm boy who is willing 
To assist the ones who love him. 
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Close to nature in his ‘toiling, 

He could feel his mind unfolding, 
Feel his body growing stronger, 
And his life becoming richer, 

Till at last he heard the voices 
Calling to his better nature, 
Asking it to answer questions 

That pertain to God and Heaven. 
Boys and men through all the ages 
Have been asking God jand Nature 
To explain their own existence, 
To define the mortal mission. 

They will always ask such questions, 
And will find in life’s suggestions, 
Partial answers in their ‘feelings, 
Guiding forces in their musings 
That will give their lives a meaning 
And will move their spirits onward 
To the higher hills of Being, 

To the brighter lights of promise. 


Seconds, multiplied by minutes, 

Weeks and months and years had vanished, 
Till the flight of fourteen summers 
And the march of fourteen winters 
Told the boy that time was flying. 
There had been a great revival. 

Men and women, boys and maidens 

Were concerned about their spirits, 

And the flood-gates of emotions 

Opened wide to let the feelings 
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Overwhelm the banks of reason 
And destroy the grains of promise 
That the intellects of nature 

Had been caring for with patience, 
Till the promise of a harvest 

Had inspired a greater labor 


And the thoughts of richer reapings. 


Joseph felt jhis bosom heaving 
And the tides of his emotions | 
Beat against the milder reason. 
Then he heard a learned sermon 
On the potent text of wisdom. 
Those who lack may ask the Father 
And the answer will be given. 

In their quest for light and learning, 
He will not upbraid His children 
But will give them what is needed 
And will bless them with His Spirit. 
Not alone his understanding, 

But his heart received the promise. 
Home he went and read the Bible. 
It was plain, to him convincing. 

If the Book contained the gospel, 
Then tthe promise must be trusted. 


That he lacked the gift of wisdom 


He could neither doubt nor question. 


He would ask for what he needed. 


Out among the trees of silence, 
In the grove where human voices 
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Did not mar the native stillness, 

He would ask for light and wisdom. 
Not before in all his musings 

Had he prayed, except in secret. 
When he reached the grove of silence, 
And was sure no one was present, 
Kneeling down to sask |the Father 
For the wisdom that he needed, 

He was forced into a conflict, 

With an agency of evil 

That was seeking to destroy him. 
Darkness spread her sable mantle 
Round the dreadful scene of conflict. 
Joseph’s tongue refused to utter 
Any vocal sounds of pleading. 


Just how long the struggle lasted 
He perhaps could never answer; 
But when on the verge of falling 
In the hands of his opponent, 

He beheld a light descending 
Brighter than ‘the sun at noonday. 
When it circled round about him, 
He beheld two persons standing 
In the brilliant light above him. 
God the Father, introducing 

His Beloved, ‘the Redeemer, 

Told the boy that he should listen 
To the teachings of the Savior. 
Simple, frank, yet firm and fearless 
Is the strange, supernal story 
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Of the boy who sought for wisdom 
In the grove where he encountered 
All the potency of evil; 

And when he was weak and helpless, 
Saw the brilliant light descending, 
Saw the glorified Redeemer, : 

Saw the presence of the Godhead, 
And was told he had a mission 

To perform among the people. 


II 
VOICES FROM THE DUST 


Joseph, having seen a vision, 
Having heard the heavenly voices, 
Left the grove ‘to hasten homeward, 
To declare the joyous tidings 

To his kind and loving parents, 

To his brothers and his sisters, 

For what boy iwould keep a secret 
Of such wonder and importance? 
They believed his wonder-story, 
And would glorify his mission 
With parental aid and comfort, 
With fraternal faith and feeling. 
But, alas, too many Christians 
Who should listen to the Savior 
And give heed unto His teachings, 


Were now shocked beyond expression. 
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There could be no modern visions, 
For, indeed, they were not needed. 
Have we not the Holy Bible 

To conduct us to the Godhead 
And redeem us from destruction! 
What you saw was of the devil; 
What you heard was demons’ voices 
Calling you to share the darkness 
Of their homes of desolation. 


Oh, the bitter, bitter sorrow 

Of the boy whose heart was aching 
For the comforts of companions 
Who had turned in hatred from him 
And reviled him with reproaches! 
Had he been a man of knowledge 

He could have read books of wisdom 
For the joy and consolation 

That surpasseth understanding; 
Could have climbed the hills of progress, 
To be stirred by strong emotions 

In the realms of thought and feeling. 
But a boy who faces hatred 

Has been called upon ito suffer, 

And his feet will oft be weary, 

For he needs the pleasant places 

And the joys of fun and frolic 

That belong to youth and freedom 
In a land of love and gladness. 


Seconds, multiplied by minutes, 
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Brought him many weeks of sadness, 
Brought him months of isolation 
From the ones that he had cherished. 


When three years had passed forever 
To the land of peaceful silence, 
Having prayed for understanding 
And for knowledge of his status 
With the Beings who had loved him 
And had called him on ‘a mission, 
Joseph saw another vision. 

He beheld a glowing angel 
Standing in the air above him. 
He declared he was Moroni, 

And that he had hid a record 

In the earth to be recovered 

By the hands of youthful Joseph. 
Thrice the vision was repeated, 
With its vividness and glory, 
That he might not be mistaken 

In the message that the angel 
Brought to give to all the nations 
And to call them to repentance, 
That the truth might be established 
In the lands of all the people. 

He was told he must be faithful 
And must strangle sordid feelings, 
Ere he could receive commission 
To go forth in mighty power, 

To reveal the hidden knowledge 
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Of the record on the hillside. 

Gold itself is fine and precious 

And would buy him all those comforts 
That are strangers to the poor man. 
How his father and his mother 

Would rejoice, if they could prosper 
By the means the son would furnish, 
When the golden plates were purchased 
By the men who knew their value 

And would fain possess the treasures. 


Mingled thoughts of good and evil 
Fought a fierce, relentless battle 

In the mind of youthful Joseph, 
For, indeed, he was but mortal 

And must face the tribulations 
That prepare a man for service 
Which the angels will not question. 
And the Father will acknowledge. 


Joseph knew the hill Cumorah 

Where the plates of gold were hidden, 
For the angel’s voice had told him 
How to find the precious treasure. 
When he saw the rounded cover 
That concealed the sacred record, 

In a moment he removed it 

And stretched forth his hand to take it 
From the darkness and the silence 
That had guarded it for ages. 

But the angel, intervening, 
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Told him he must be more faithful 
And must train his mind to patience, 
Ere the plates could be delivered. 


When at last he took the record 

From the darkness and the silence 

That had held it many ages, 

He was well prepared to struggle 

With the agencies of evil 

That now followed in his footsteps, 
Trying oft to steal the record 

And to brand the youthful Joseph 
With the names that mark the criminal 
And the scorn that evil merits. 

God was with Him in the darkness 

Of his humble habitations, 

In the poverty he suffered 

And the faithlessness that vexed him. 
Friends were very few, but faithful, 
And they helped him with their substance 
In the work of the translation, 

Till the book at last was published 


And converted many thousands. 
III 


CROSSES AND CONFLICTS 


Not until the sixth of April, 
In the year eighteen and thirty, 
Did the Church become established 


With the six converted members. 
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This event became a signal 

For the crosses and the conflicts 
And the bitter persecutions 

That distressed the zealous converts. 
Now it was that persecution 
Brought to bear its fiercest forces 
On the new and strange religion 
That had seized the hearts of converts 
And was causing them to enter 

At the gate that had been opened 
By the hand of revelation, 

In the Church that was undaunted 
In the presence of the conflict. 
Elders crossed Atlantic Ocean 

And began to preach the gospel 

To the European nations. 

Many thousands were converted, 
And rejoiced to hear the tidings 

Of great joy and consolation. 

But at home the Church was fighting 
For the rights of her existence. 

All her members were regarded 

As fanatics, evil doers, 

And became the helpless victims 

Of a train of circumstances 

That were tragic and oppressive. 


First the Star, a publication 
That the Saints desired to foster, 
Was destroyed by hostile persons. 
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Mrs. Phelps, with child afflicted, 
In the street was ‘rudely driven. 
Other Saints were dragged or driven 
Through the streets to public places 
Where in coats of tar and feathers, | 
They were dressed and left to suffer. 
Mercy offered them protection— 
To deny their strange religion 
And to vow to leave the county 
Would revoke the claims of justice 
And would let them go unpunished. 


For a time the storm subsided; 
Then it burst with greater fury 
On the heads of all who listened 
To the teachings of the Prophet. 
Jackson County, in Missouri, 

Sent a mob of several hundreds, 
Crashing down to Independence, 
That the leaders of the people 
Might receive their cruel lashes 
And be forced to leave the county. 
With a flag of flaming colors 

They marched forward, yelling, cursing, 
“We will kill the men and children 


And will ravish then their women.” 


Then a band of loyal converts 
Wished to give their lives a ransom 
For the rescue of their people; 
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But their plea was unavailing. 

They must leave this Jackson County, 
Ere the old year had departed, 

And they must induce all members 

Of the Church to leave their dwellings 
And to flee beyond the county, 

If they did not wish to perish. 


In the days of peace that followed, 
Joseph Smith advised his people 

To petition for protection, 

For their rights had been invaded, 
And redress should be forthcoming. 
They were told to seek for justice 
In the courts that were established, 
That the guilty might be punished 
For the crimes they had committed. 
Law and order were too halting 
To restrain the heat and anger 
That were seeking means to murder 
Those whom they had failed to conquer. 
On tthe last night of October 
Whitmer, on the Big, Blue River, 
Felt the brutal shock of battle. 

On the next night, Independence 
Felt the blows of persecution 

And was staggered to resistance 

By the actions of the lawless. 

On the fourth day of November— 
Bloody day for Saints and sinners— 
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Came another minor conflict 

That produced such great excitement 
That the State militia ventured, 

As it seemed, to quell the riot, 

But, in fact, to swell the discord, 
For the ones who had been fiercest 
In attacks upon the helpless 

Were now called to quell the riots 
That their lawlessness had fostered. 
All in vain, the Saints petitioned 

For the force of law and order 

To protect them from abuses 

That were cruel and inhuman. 

Hence they armed themselves and struggled 
To defend their wives and children. 


Pitcher, leading the militia, 

Now demanded they surrender 

All the weapons they had taken 
To defend themselves in fighting 
For the rights that freemen cherish. 


When the Saints ‘received a promise 
That the leader would abandon 
His campaigns against the converts, 
They surrendered all their weapons, 
And were taught the bitter lesson 
That a traitor keeps no promise 
That will stay the execution 

Of his plans of theft and murder. 
Helpless women and their children, 
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With some aged men as escorts, 
Were pursued across the prairie 
That had recently been ravished 
By the anger of the fire fiends. 
Sleet had fallen and was crusted 
On the surface of the prairie, 

To receive the bloody footprints 
Of the women and the children 
And the men whom age enfeebled 
Who were fleeing from the hatred 
That the new and strange religion 
Brought upon its faithful converts. 


On a cold November evening, 

All along the flowing river 

Wagons, chests, and scant provisions 
Could be seen in wild disorder. 
Mothers, calling for their children, 
Children, crying for their parents, 
In a state of wild confusion, 

Paused the exiles on the river, 

To arrange to cross its waters, 

In the hope of finding safety 

In a land where human nature 

Had not lost its native feeling. 

Some had left their household comforts, 
In their haste to save their children 
From the hands of ruthless foemen. 
They had neither food nor shelter, 
But were cared for by the kindness 
Of the few who had provisions 
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And were glad to share good fortune 
With their comrades in disaster. 


Few were left in Independence 
And in other smaller places. 

They were aged or afflicted 

And had hoped to find some mercy 
That would leave them unmolested. 
But, alas, that sense of mercy 

Had departed from the bosoms 
Of the lawless ;who had cherished 
Evil passions till they conquered 
All the forts of finer feelings 
That the graces of their nature 
Had established in their being. 


Fierce and fiercer grew their hatred, 
Till they hunted secret places, 
Hounding out the poor and feeble, 
Beating down their frail resistance, 
Till at last, in dead of winter, 
Jackson County, in Missouri, 

Had been rid of all the converts. 


IV 


WELCOME GUESTS 


Northward from the Great Missouri 
Lie the farmlands of Clay County. 
Here the Saints had fled for safety 
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And were welcomed by a people 

Who, by nature, did not love them; 
But they saw with eyes of pity 

How they suffered in their sadness, 
And they healed their wounded feelings, 
Giving kindly aid and comfort. 

In their homes in Jackson County, 
Ministers and state officials 

Had united in their anger, 

To arouse the plainer people 

To a state of wild emotion 

That would sanction theft and murder 
And all other forms of evil. 

But the exiles in Clay County 

Found a group of noble leaders 

Who would stoop to no dishonor, 

But were kind and looked with pity 
On the exiles in their borders. 

They provided food and shelter, 

And then furnished them with labor 
On their farms and in their workshops. 
Women, too, were hired as teachers 
And as servants in the households 

Of the farmers who were thrifty. 

But they missed the sweet communion 
That the comforts of religion 

Give to those who meet together. 
They were living now with strangers 
Who were kind and made them welcome; 
But they knew not their religion 
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And were therefore isolated 

From the joys that come with union 
To the hearts of true believers. 
Jackson County was their Zion 
Where ithe pure in heart would gather 
And become a mighty people. 

Soon the shadows would be lifted; 
They would then return rejoicing 

To their homes in pleasant places 

And redeem the land of Zion. 


Foolish thought, but oh how pleasing 
To the spirit that is longing 

For the peaceful joys of homeland. 
When, with legal means exhausted, 
They were still but scattered exiles, 
With the shadows growing darker 
And their hopes becoming blighted, 
Who will paint the lamentations 

Of the servants in the households, 
Of the teachers in the school rooms 
And the toilers on the farmlands? 


Now the clouds began to gather, 
And the sounds of distant thunder 
And the flash of vivid lightning 
Gave the Saints their timely, warning 
That the storms of jcivil conflict 
Would descend in all their fury, 
With their messengers of murder 
And their demons of destruction. 
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They were eastern men whose manners 
Were unlike their kindly neighbors. 
They professed a strange religion 

And believed that human beings 
Should not be reduced to chattels, 

To be bought and sold for money. 

It was held they had communion 
With the wild men of the prairies 

And were plotting the destruction 

Of the ones who had received them 
And had blessed them with their kindness. 


In their answer to these charges, 

They declared that they were guiltless; 
That they always had been ready 

To defend ‘themselves and neighbors 
From the raids of Indian nomads, 

That they never had molested 

Those who held their slaves in bondage; 
But they would not bring disaster 

On the friends who bade them welcome 
At the time they had been driven 

From their homes in Jackson County. 


V 
HOMES WITH THE HUNTERS 


In the uplands of Missouri, 
North and eastward from Clay County, 
Stretched a wild, extensive prairie. 
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Only hunters after honey 

That the wild bees of the prairies 
Stored away in secret places 

And the roving bands of natives 
Made their, homes within the borders 
Of these wild yet fertile prairies. 


Soon the Saints were building houses 
In the fastnesses of prairies 

And were cultivating places 

That had seemed to other |people 
Only fit for savage races 

And for grazing grounds of wild game. 
But the Saints were strong and thrifty 
And delighted in the labors 

That would yield them food and shelter 
And would lead them on to greatness, 
For, their visions had inspired them 
To become a mighty people. 

If the prophets see no visions, 

Then the people fall and perish; 

But a clear, ‘unfolding vision 

Leads the mind to inspiration. 
Inspiration is a builder 

Of ithe citadels of freedom, 

Of the schools of higher learning, 

Of the churches and the temples 
Where the people kneel ‘and worship, 
Where they cleanse their souls from evil 
In the fountains of forgiveness, 

After they have been repentant 
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And have looked upon redemption 
As a means of their salvation. 


Caldwell now and Daviess Counties 
Were created into homelands 

For the exiles, who were weary 

And were glad to find ja refuge 

And a respite from oppression. 

Soon a city grew and prospered 

By the industry and courage 

Of ‘a strong and sturdy people. 

On the banks of Shoal Creek, Far West 
Soon became the kind of city 

That can nurture life and labor 

And jgive both their choicest blessings. 
Cabins yielded to the dwellings 

That were elegant and ample. 


Soon the Prophet journeyed northward 
With some tried and trusted converts, 
To establish towns and cities 

In the wilds of distant prairies, 

On the banks of creeks and rivers, 
That his people might be happy 

And expand the friendly forces 

That make dear and pleasant places 

In the wilds of endless prairies 

And the haunts of savage races. 


Read the story how they prospered. 
I am giving only glimpses 
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“In the wilds of endless prairies 
And the haunts of savage races.” 
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Of a people in their passing 

From their homes in pleasant places 
To the prairies and the mountains, 
To the wildness of the Westland, 
Seeking not for gold and silver, 
Seeking not for wild adventure, 
Seeking not for furs and forests, 
To enrich their worldly treasures, 
Seeking not for stores of knowledge, 
To explore the unknown valleys 
And to find the course and sources 
Of the great and mighty rivers, 
As they roll towards the oceans. 
Not for fame and not for fortune 
Are the exiles moving westward; 
But in quest of rights to worship 
Him who rules the mighty nations 
And controls the restless forces 


Of the worlds that He created. 


But a respite from distresses 

Showed the hateful hands of traitors, 
Grasping weapons of dissension, 
Seizing |flashing swords of slander 
That they wielded with the cunning 
Of the demons in their madness 
Who are dealing death in darkness 
To the victims of their hatred. 


Joseph Smith, ‘the fallen Prophet— 
As the faithless called their Teacher— 
Felt the stinging stabs of treason, 
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For the friends ‘whom he had trusted 
Turned away from all his teachings 
And began to act like demons 

That would crush the fearless spirit 
Of a Cause that dared the dangers 

Of the bitter cold of Winter, 

And the shafts of evil passions 

That were hurled against its converts, 
In the days of its probation. 


Sad it is that ‘friends are faithless, 
When the hands that one hhad cherished 
Smite the cheeks of the beloved 

And will clasp in grip of friendship 
Bloody hands of the assassin, 

And unite themselves with treason. 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet, suffered, 
But his soul was firm and dauntless 
And rebuked the faithless converts 
Who were seeking to destroy him 
And the work that he established. 

As a tree whose withered branches 
Choke the tender shoots of promise 
Must be pruned to get the sunlight, 
So the Church began to sever 
Branches that were dead or dying 

In the Winter of its sorrows 

And the time of its distresses. 


Many who had once been faithful 
To the higher lights of learning 
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And had suffered great affliction 
For the Cause they now degraded 
Fainted, falling by the wayside, 
To become but dust and ashes, 
As the shifting sands of deserts 
Lose the luster of the sunlight 
When they sink into the silence 
Of the tombs of desolation. 


Now the storms of persecution 
Broke and raged with greater fury 

In the uplands of Missouri, 

Where the Saints had sought a refuge 
And had builded towns and cities 

On the banks of creeks and rivers. 
Politicians, base and wicked, 

Sought to steal the rights of franchise 
From the Saints, because in voting 
They would not support the villains 
Who desired to crush the spirit 

Of the freeman of the Westland. 


Penenston, an anti-convert, 

In his bitter public speeches, 

Called the Saints the vilest creatures 
That have lived with human beings— 
Liars, thieves, and counterfeiters, 
Dupes and slaves to superstition. 
Gallatin, in Daviess County, 

Was the scene of great confusion. 
When the converts would not weaken, 
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Then the mob at last retreated; 
But returned with clubs and fire-arms, 
To beat down the strong resistance 
Of the Saints, who were determined 
That the sacred rights of freemen 
Would remain with them forever, 
If the blood of many martyrs 
Could retain them for the people 
Who believed the Constitution 

Had been framed by men of merit 
Whom the Lord inspired to write it. 


If to fight for home and country 
And defend the rights of freemen 
Be a crime, the Saints were guilty; 
But if this resisting spirit 

Is a native, noble passion 

That has blazed the trails of progress 
And has kindled fires of freedom 
On the hearthstones of oppression, 
Then applaud the zealous converts 
Who were fighting for the freedom 
That has made the state and nation 
Shine as beacon lights of promise 

To the Oriental Kingdoms 

That were chained to superstition, 
Handed down for many ages, 

Till it cursed the institutions 

That should foster human welfare 
And become a pride and blessing 

To the lives of all the people. 
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Like a mighty conflagration 

That is sweeping o’er the prairies, 
Climbing ‘high into the mountains, 
Raging through primeval forests, 
Swept the rumors that the converts 
Were in arms against their Country. 
They were fighting law and order 
And were killing men and women 
Who demanded the protection 

Of Missouri’s state officials. 


Vain, how jvain was the denial 

Of the men who were defendants 
Of the rights of human beings 

To protect themselves and loved ones 
From the blows of the assassin 

And the hatred of the lawless. 
Many men who had deserted 
Joseph Smith and his religion 
Fanned the fires of persecution 
With the bated breath of slander 
And the flames of evil passions. 
Fiercer raged the fires of hatred 
Fanned by wild and wicked rumors, 
Till the mob began to murder 

Men and women who were guiltless. 
Children, too, became the victims 
Of the rabid foes of converts. 


Who will paint the scene of horror 
At Haun’s Mill, in Caldwell County, 
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On the verdant banks of Shoal Creek! 
From the woods near by the village, 
On a pleasant Autumn evening, 
Rushed two hundred armed assassins 
And began to slay their victims. 
Some escaped in wild confusion, 
But a group had fled for safety 

To a blacksmith shop, a cabin | 
That they thought would furnish shelter 
From the storm of deadly bullets 
That was raging in its fury. 


But the shop became the target 

Of the marksmen in their madness; 
And for fear some hiding children 
Might escape, the ruthless bigots 
Entered in and dragged their victims 
To the shameful death that devils, 
Only devils, have inflicted. 

From beneath the blacksmith’s bellows 
One had dragged a frightened urchin 
Who began to plead for mercy. 

“He will grow to be a convert!” 
Cried the pitiless assassin, 

As his rifle crashed its bullet 

Through the head of him who pleaded. 


This, a typical example 

Of the rising in rebellion, 

Of the poor, benighted converts, 
Caused the Governor to issue 
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His exterminating order: 

‘They are enemies of freedom 
And must be exterminated 

Or must move beyond the borders 
Of the fair state of Missouri.” 


Colonel Hinckle, the Commander 

Of the trained Far West militia, 
Lured the Prophet and his comrades 
To the camp of Gen’ral Lucas, 

Who now ordered them arrested 
And subjected to a trial 

By some officers and preachers 

Who had long ago decided 

That the ones accused were guilty. 
Hence there came the midnight order 
From the court by Gen’ral Lucas 
To a soldier who was human 

And would not obey the mandate: 
“You will take the captive Joseph 
And his comrades who are guilty 
To the public square at Far West, 
And will have them executed 

Nine o’clock tomorrow morning.” 
With the order of expulsion 

And their Prophet guide in prison, 
Now the Saints were made to suffer 
Greater hardships and distresses 
Than before when they were driven 
To the uplands of Missouri. 
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In the bitter cold of Winter 

They began their movement eastward. 
Brigham Young became their Leader, 
In the absence of the Prophet. 

In a meeting, resolutions 

To give help to all the needy 

Were adopted by the members 

Of the Church who could be present. 
Only those who have to suffer 

At the mandates of oppression 

Can be made to sense the sorrows 

Of the thousands who were banished 
From their homes in dead of Winter. 


But the Father of the faithful 

Sent to them His grace and comfort. 
It was with them in their wagons 
When the cold was keen and biting, 
When the voices of the storm gods 
Roared around their covered wagons; 
It was with them by the campfires 
When the winds were softly sighing 
And the stars were sad and silent. 

It was with them in their sorrows 
When their limbs were worn and wasted, 
And they sought the Balm of Gilead 
That sustains the tortured spirit 
Which is passing from the darkness 
To the light of Him who suffered 
On the Cross for all who love Him 
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And obey His great commandments. 
Mobs may burn their victims’ dwellings; 
They may rob them of their substance; 
They may filch their reputation 

And may brand them as assassins; 

They may drive them into exile 

And divorce them from the friendship 
That seemed true and everlasting; 

They may torture them with terrors 
That will drive them into madness. 


But they cannot kill the spirit, 
Neither can they change the courses 
Of the stars that fight for freedom. 
They cannot prevent communion 
With the Father of the faithful. 
He will send His Holy Spirit 

To the campfires of the exile, 

To his crude and creaking wagon 
That is bearing him from bondage 
To the freedom of the mountains, 
To the romance of the prairies, 
To'the temples of the forests, 

To the highways of progression 
That are leading upward, onward 
To the heights of hopeful vision 
And the higher hills of learning. 


So the exiles journeyed eastward 
Till they crossed the baneful borders 
Of the lands of their affliction. 
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When the springtime came to greet them, 
Just a few of the twelve thousand 

Who could not attempt the journey 
Lingered as unwelcome dwellers 

In the uplands of Missouri. 

If the state that banished converts 

Could have banished evil actions, 

Then the coming reign of terror 

Would have left her unmolested. 


VI 
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To the little town of Quincy, 

On the Mississippi River, 

Came the worn and weary exiles, 
Finding friends who made them welcome. 
Illinois, unlike Missouri, 

Shocked to pity and compassion, 
Ruthlessly condemned the actions 
Of the mob who drove the exiles 
From their homes across the borders 
To the banks of Mississippi, 

There to perish or to prosper, 

As the guests of friendly strangers, 
Or invaders of the prairies, 

Seeking to secure a homeland. 


Farther up the mighty river 
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Land was purchased for the exiles. 
Commerce, circled half by water, 

Soon became a thriving city. 

Just across the Mississippi 

Was another place of refuge. 

There the town Montrose, whose \barracks 
Served to furnish means of shelter 

Till the hands of toil had builded 

Homes of comfort for ‘the people 

Who were weary, worn, and wasted 

And were grateful for the kindness 

That enabled them to prosper 

On the moorlands and the marshes 

That were soon to be converted 

Into sites of towns and hamlets 

Which would throb with life and laughter, 
And attract the admiration 

Of the ones in quest of beauty, 

In the prairies of the Westland 

And the homes of happy people. 


Truth is stranger far than fiction. 
Commerce, now Nauvoo, the city, 
Rising from the dust and ashes 

Of a worn and wasted people 

Who were driven from the comforts 
That their ceaseless toils established, 
Rising Phoenix-like from ashes, 
With her happy homes and churches, 
With her marts of trade and traffic, 
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With her schools and costly temple, 
Rising like a saintly maiden, 

With a modesty and mildness 

That make all her charms attractive 
And reveal her grace and beauty 

To the gaze of all observers, 

Rising like the moon with glory, 

Like the sun in golden splendor 

To the zenith of his brightness 

In the azure of the heavens, 

Rising like a magic mountain 

That is clothed in dazzling splendor 

By the sunlight of the morning 

That has flamed her lofty summit 

With the rosy rays of dawning, 

When the mountain mists have vanished 
And the world is clothed with splendor— 
Nauvoo, now the lovely city, 

Testified that Saints, not sinners, 

Were the authors of her being; 

Were the builders of her churches 

And the founders of the framework 
That had made her chaste and charming 
In the eyes of all observers. 


But, alas, for human prospects! 

When they seem to bud and blossom 
In the sunlight and the moonlight 

Of the springtime of their being, 
Then the frosts descend, to blast them, 
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To deprive them of their fragrance. 
Hatred does not halt at borders; 
Bitterness and strife are nomads; 
They will cross the dreary desert 

To the lands of milk and honey 

And will spread their vile contagion 
To the hearthstones of the happy 
And the homes of those who prosper. 


Who will say you were benighted? 
Who will say you jwere assassins? 

Who will say you must be driven? 

I will say you must be driven. 

You must cross the dreary deserts; 
You must climb the Rocky Mountains; 
You must drag the creaking handcarts; 
You must mount the covered wagons; 
You must feel the cold of Winter; 
You must famish by the ‘wayside; 

I will say you must be driven 

From the banks of Mississippi, 

From the mists of many waters, 

From your dear beloved city, 

From the homes your hearts have cherished. 
You must leave the pleasant places 

That you thought would be your homeland. 
Socrates must drink the hemlock; 
Caesar, too, must have his Brutus; 
Joseph Smith must be a martyr, 

And his people must be driven 
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From Ohio to Missouri; 

Then beyond the Mississippi 

From the curvings of the River, 
Where they rested from their labors, 
Where they built their costly temple 
Where the starlight and the moonligh 
And the sunlight, in their seasons, 
Looking down, behold the marvels 
That the hands of toil have builded— 
Towns and villages and cities, 
Farmlands, yielding in abundance. 
Happy, happy, happy people! 

Who will say you do not prosper? 
Who will say your works are evil? 


Joseph Smith, who had been rescued 
From the bondage of his prison, 
By the means of legal process, 

Once again became a captive 

In the hands of wicked people. 
Stephen Douglas heard the pleadings 
Of the many learned lawyers, 

And could see his legal duty 

Was to give the man his freedom. 
Then a traitor, Doctor Bennett, 
Who had come among the people 
As a friend to give assistance, 
Came to Joseph and suggested 

That he lead the charge of cohorts 
When a thousand troops, parading, 
Should pretend to meet in battle, 
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To display the art of training 

And to exercise their prowess. 

Failing here, the wily traitor 

Asked another special favor— 

Would he not—for unknown reason— 
Leave his guard and take position 

In the rear of the procession— 

Where, no doubt, some soldier’s bullet 
Would come crashing through his body. 


Lilburn Boggs, who had been wounded 
By the bullet of a dastard, 

Who was sheltered by the shadows, 
Now accused the Prophet Joseph 

Of the crime of secret compact 

With the still unknown assassin. 

On a writ of habeas corpus, 

Joseph soon obtained his freedom, 
But was hunted out and hounded 

As a fugitive from justice. 


Sheriff Reynolds of Missouri 

And, from Illinois, a sheriff 

Pounced upon the Prophet Joseph, 
Dragged him forward to their wagons 
And conveyed him first to Dixon; 
But when they, too, were arrested, 
On to Ottawa for trial, 

Went the sheriffs ‘as defendants; 
Then, through legal complications, 
Nauvoo was the place of trial, 
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Where again the Prophet triumphed 
And once more obtained his freedom. 
But the time was quickly coming 
When the base apostate converts, 
Spreading false and faithless rumors 
And uniting with the wicked 

That had forced the Saints in exile, 
Would become the means of evil 
That would drag the Prophet Joseph 
Asa victim to the slaughter. 
“Before God and holy angels, 

In the presence of these people, 

You will give your life and freedom 
To destroy the Prophet Joseph, 

And annihilate his party,” 

Swore the base apostate traitors 
When convened in secret meeting, 
That was held to bind together 
Those who yearned to mob and murder 
Men who taught them faith in Jesus 
And admonished them to honor 

God and foster true religion. 


Now the storm in all its fury 
Broke in terror and disaster 

On the heads of the believers 

Who had dared to live as freemen 
And elect the kind of Being 

They would worship as their Father. 


Not in all the darker ages 
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When the ghosts of superstition 
Haunted men to bid them murder 
Those who dared to love the Savior 
Ever raged the storms of hatred 
With more devastating fury. 

The Expositor, a paper 

That was published to embitter 
Those who still believed the exiles 
Were a good and pious people, 
Printed vile and shameless charges 
That were hurled against the leaders 
Of a people who were peaceful. 


Patience is no longer virtue 

When it yields itself to criminals 

And becomes the luckless target 

For the shafts of the oppressors. 

When the paper and its office 

Were declared a public nuisance, 

Then the officer demolished 
Printing-press in legal manner. 

This encouraged the conspirers 

To destroy by fire the building 

And then make their flight to Carthage, 
To report they had been driven 

From their homes by mobs of converts. 
They declared the Saints were guilty 
Of committing lawless riot. 


Joseph Smith, again arrested, 
Was adjudged to be not guilty; 
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But was still exposed to dangers 

That inspired the premonition 

Of his death by armed assassins. 

*“Go at once to Cincinnati,” 

Joseph told his Brother Hyrum, 

For he felt the hand of murder 

Clutch his throat and yearned for Hyrum 
To become his true successor, 

And to lead his people onward 

To the glory of achievements 

That reward unselfish service. 

“I will stay and perish with you,” 
Was the mild and modest answer 

Of the Brother, who was faithful. 

As he stood within the shadows 

Of the grave that yawned to seize him, 
With his sword unsheathed and flashing, 
Joseph pledged himself to freedom. 
“Gods and angels, bear me witness 
That my people shall have freedom, 
Or my blood shall flow like ‘water 
And my body fall and perish!” 


He had scorned to go to Carthage, 
To be murdered by assassins. 

Ford, the Governor, protested, 
Vowing he would be protected 
And that justice would be granted. 
Joseph thought if he were absent 
That the poisoned darts of hatred 
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Would not strike against his people. 
With his own beloved Hyrum 

And some faithful friends beside him, 
He had crossed the Mississippi 

And would seek the Rocky Mountains 
Till the storms of hate abated. 
Weaker men, with clouded vision, 
Saw in this their own destruction, 
And the Prophet, soon returning, 
Now prepared to go to Carthage. 


“Not another place so lovely 

And no other people living 

Have such virtues,” said the Prophet, 
When he left his home for Carthage. 
To a dear and faithful Brother, 

He desired to be remembered, 

As he left the lovely city 

And began the march to bondage. 
Ere he reached that fatal city, 

He and others who were yielding 
To the writ of apprehension, 

Met a troop of mounted soldiers 
With an order to deliver 

All the arms of the militia 

That the Prophet had commanded. 
Joseph went with them to Nauvoo, 
To deliver up the weapons, 

And returned again to Carthage 

As the clocks were striking midnight. 
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“Like a lamb I go to slaughter,” 

He had told the mounted horsemen; 
“But my mind is calm and peaceful 
As a blithesome summer morning, 
And contains but love and blessings 
For my God and fellow beings. 

I am innocent as childhood, 

And, in coming years confession 
Will be made that I was murdered.” 


Vil 
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Justice Smith, who was the Captain 
Of the Carthage Greys, presided 

At the court that granted freedom 
To the men when bail was furnished. 
But a waiting charge of treason 
Gave the Prophet and his Brothers 
Little respite from the prison 

That too soon again received them. 
Doctor Richards and John Taylor, 
Who were with the Smiths in jprison, 
Had become inured to hardships, 
And were brave and loyal members 
Of the little group of heroes 

Who had braved distress and danger 
And were undismayed and fearless. 


Ford, the Governor, had promised 
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That the men would be protected. 
He had pledged his sacred honor 
And the honor of the statehood 
That the mob would not molest them. 
He had even promised Joseph 

He would take him back to Nauvoo, 
With his body-guard for safety, 

The next day as he had purposed. 
On the morrow he departed, 

But his officers, in council, 

Called attention jto the danger 
That the party would encounter, 

If the Prophet, whom they hated, 
Was permitted to be with it. 

They prevailed and Joseph waited 
For the doom that was impending. 


With the Carthage Greys as watchmen, 
Joseph with his sad companions, 

Felt the shadow ‘was descending 

That would robe them all in darkness. 
It was not that fearful feeling 

That attacks the cringing coward 
When he scents the breath of battle. 
Life is sweet to human beings, 

When the starlight and the moonlight 
And the sunlight shine upon them, 
When the voice of love is calling 
Them away to pleasant places. 

When the vision of the hearthstones 
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Penetrate the dreary darkness, 
Prison walls will crash and crumble. 
On the pinions of the West-wind, 
Shadows fly beyond the borders 

Of distress and desolation. 

Then the mind becomes illumined, 
And can see sweet smiling faces 
Shining through the lurking darkness; 
It can see its home of childhood 
And the playmates of its youthtime 
Gather round in magic circles; 

It can hear their shouts of triumph, 
As they climb their native mountains 
To the alpine joys of summer, 

When the world is full of gladness. 


Death is motionless and mighty 

In the kingdoms of destruction. 
He it is who slays the nations 

In the zenith of their glory. 

In the noonday of their greatness, 
He will sow his seeds of sorrow; 
He will blast the flowers of fancy 


They had thought would bloom forever. 


He it is that kills in battle; 

He it is that robs in secret, 
Stealing, not the goods that perish, 
But the life-blood of the passions 
And the fragrant breath of beauty. 
He it is who robs the maiden 
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Of the presence of her lover; 

Lures him on to scenes of battle, 

Hurls him headlong in the conflict; 

Steals the life-blood of his being 

And destroys his hopes forever. 

He it is who takes the mother 

From the cradle of her darling, 

Leads her through the lonely valley 

In the land of desolation, 

Takes her through the midnight darkness, 
Through the tangles of the wildwood, 
Through the dark, primeval forest, 

Far beyond the moonlit mazes— 
Climbs with her the trackless mountains; 
Then, on phantom wings ascending, 

Flies with her beyond the starlight, 

Past the kingdoms of the moonlight, 

To the worlds of other systems, 

There to meet her kindred spirits 

In the realms of the immortals. 


Death is lurking in the sunlight, 
To infect the buds of promise 

That are bursting into beauty. 

He is waiting at the gateway, 

To conduct the guests of honor 

To the cold and cheerless chambers 
In the city of the shadows. 

He will mingle with the mighty 

In the strongholds of their fortress 
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And will blast their hopes forever 
With the breath of desolation. 

He alone is strong and mighty. 

He can overthrow the nations, 
Breaking through their strongest fortress, 
Beating down their ranks of cohorts, 
Taking all their princes captive 
And engulfing them in ruin; 
Death alone is strong and mighty. 
Life, the cradle of existence, 

Yields her forces to his mandate. 

All her forms must fade and perish. 


Life is sweet, but death is bitter; 
Life is young, but death is aged; 
Life is warm, but death is freezing; 
Life is active; death is passive; 
Life is strong, but death’s a weakling; 
Life can sing, but death is silent; 
Life is fresh; but death is withered; 
Life is basking in the sunlight; 
Death has reached the silent city 
And is wrapt in dreamless slumbers. 
Lying in her cheerless chambers, 
Vain, in vain the lightning flashes. 
On her heedless ears, the thunders 
Roll the crashings of their ragings. 


Life is beautiful and charming 
And delights to bless and prosper 
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All who come to her for comfort 
And obey her kindly teachings. 
She is dwelling in the starlight; 
She is walking in the moonlight; 
She is basking in the sunlight, 

And is giving to her kingdoms 

All the light and love and glory 
That their natures can encompass, 
In the nights of her probation 

And the days of her existence. 


Joseph’s sands of life were falling. 
Wicked men had wrought his ruin. 
Guns were in the hands of demons, 
Loaded, primed for deadly action. 
He could see the clouds descending; 
He could see the lightnings flashing; 
He could hear the thunders rolling. 
Death was standing in the gateway. 
In a moment he would enter 

And the storms of persecution 
Would for him be hushed forever. 
Hyrum, too, was sad and silent, 
For he knew that he was mortal 
And that bullets of assassins 

Could invade the realm of reason 
And destroy the sacred temple 

That had bound his life to mortals. 


Morning came in robes of glory, 
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Driving all the hosts of darkness 

Far beyond the hills of silence, 

To the lands of desolation, 

As it seemed, beyond existence. 

Then the sun, in golden splendor, 
Climbed the slanting vault of heaven 
To the zenith of his glory, 

And in majesty descending, 

Clothed in robes of gold and purple 
All the hilltops of the Westland. 


In the afternoon the shadows 
Climbed again the rugged mountains, 
To portend the change to darkness 
That invites the worn and weary 

To their beds of rest and slumbers. 


Hyrum Smith asked Elder Taylor 
Once again to sing the story 

That described a man of sorrow 
Who was seeking aid and comfort. 
When his voice was hushed in silence, 
He, advancing to the window, 

Saw some men with blackened faces 
Rushing forward to the prison. 
Hyrum Smith and Doctor Richards, 
Leaping forward, pressed their shoulders 
Hard against the door to hinder 
Those who might attempt to enter. 


When they found their purpose thwarted, 
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Then the men with blackened faces 
Firing through the door and window, 
Shot the Prophet’s Brother Hyrum, 
Who cried out as he was falling, 

“I’m a dead man!” Joseph, bending 
O’er his Brother’s fallen body, 

Cried, ‘““My dear, beloved Hyrum!” 


Flames of fire flashed through the doorway, 
As the hail of deadly bullets 

Struck against the walls and ceiling. 
Elder Taylor now attempted 

To leap forward through the window, 
But a bullet sent him reeling. 

At the moment he was falling 
Helpless from the open window, 

Still another bullet, crashing 

Through his watch-case, sent his body 
Back and downward, almost lifeless. 
Crawling painfully and slowly 

’Neath the shelter of the bedstead, 
Wounds, inflicted by three bullets, 
Left his body torn and helpless. 


Joseph sprang toward the window, 
When two bullets pierced his body. 
“Lord, my God!” he cried and perished, 
Falling outward through the window. 


“Take me with you, Doctor Richards,” 
Called the wounded Elder Taylor, 
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As he saw his friend departing. 

In a dismal cell for criminals 

Doctor Richards dragged his comrade. 
“Oh, my dear beloved Brother, 

Can it be that they have killed them?” 
Cried the Doctor in his anguish. 
“Yes, I saw the villains shoot them. 
They have gone from us forever. 
You may live to tell the story 

But the mob will surely kill me.” 


Then he covered his companion 
With a coarse and ragged mattress 
And went forth to meet his fortune, 
Or the fate that might await him. 
But the mob that had so thirsted 
For the life-blood of the martyrs 
Fled the scene in consternation. 
Men and women and their children, 
With a wild and nameless terror, 
Madly rushing from their houses, 
Left alone the dead and wounded 
In a town that was deserted. 


On the twenty-eighth two boxes, 
Rough and rude and covered over 
With a native Indian blanket, 
Held the torn and mangled bodies 
Of the Prophet and his Brother. 
They were loaded in a wagon 
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Which then led the sad procession 

To the dear beloved city 

That the faithful Saints had builded 

On the banks of Mississippi. 

Here the grief and lamentations 

Of the twenty thousand converts 
Testified that love was loyal 

To the manhood and the missions 

Of the men whom mobs had murdered. 


A Psalm of Sorrow 


Joseph, Joseph, has departed! 
He has gone from us forever, 


And has left us brokenhearted— 


He will come to us—no, never. 


He was friendless and alone 
Many times in divers places. 
Hearts of hatred, hard as stone, 
Crushed the garlands of his graces. 


Joseph, Joseph! fearless man, 

Will he come no more forever? 
What a crashing, crushing ban 

Has been placed on our endeavor! 


Do not say that he is dead! 
Say, O say that he is sleeping. 
We shall drown his dreary bed 
With the waters of our weeping. 
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Who will be our Leader now 
O’er the western wildernesses? 
When, O when and where and how 


Shall we flee from our distresses? 


All alone, alone, alone, 
He has left us in our sadness; 

But the days that we have known 
Have been golden days of gladness. 


We shall bless the Prophet’s name 
In the presence of disaster. 

No disloyal acts of shame 
Ever could become his master. 


He is sleeping in the dust— 
He is dead. He is not sleeping, 
But he placed in God his trust 
And is in His kindly keeping. 


Why did death select the mark 

That was clear and brightly beaming, 
Steal him from us in the dark 

With a fair and plausive seeming? 


Was there no one else to kill 
In the Winter of our sorrows? 
Will the sun rise o’er the hill 
Just the same again tomorrow? 
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Shall we feel his glowing rays 
In the presence of disaster, 
In the dark and dreary days 
Of the men who lost their Master? 


When the birds shall sweetly sing 
And companions come to greet us, 

In the pleasant days of Spring, 
Will not Joseph come to meet us? 


What a sad and sudden change 

Hurls us downward from our station! 
Oh how strange, how passing strange 

Is the face of this mutation! 


Come away! O come away! 
Life is like a rushing river. 
This is but the bleeding clay— 

He has gone from us forever. 


Joseph, Joseph is not here! 
On the shining wings of gladness, 
He has left this mundane sphere 
To the ones who sit in sadness. 


See, his eyes are sad and dim 

And his face is pale and cheerless. 
These are not the marks of him 

Who was warm and frank and fearless. 


DENSE DarRKNESS 


Did he die to set us free 
From our sorrows and afflictions? 
Are the gaping wounds we see 
Oracles of benedictions? 


Hush. The days will come and go. 
We must overcome our sorrow. 

In the east the golden glow 
Signifies a bright tomorrow. 


When the mists have rolled away, 


And we wake from restless slumbers, 


We shall hear the harpists play 
Sweeter strains and nobler numbers. 


Farethewell, our Prophet dear. 
With the voice of inspiration, 
Thou hast hushed our hearts of fear 

In the days of thy probation. 


Vill 
WESTERN MIGRATIONS 


Thousands who condemned the murder 
Were not sorry that the Prophet 
Had been taken from the turmoil 
That his presence had created. 

Evil men who had assisted 

In the ruthless persecution 
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And had stained their hands with murder 
Thought the flock would quickly scatter 
When the Shepherd’s voice was silent. 
But as days and weeks were passing 
And the Saints still seemed to prosper, 
Soon the mobs with lustful longing 
Looked upon their rich possessions. 

In Nauvoo were costly dwellings, 

And the luster of the Temple 

Shone afar with dazzling splendor. 
Swamps had come to be the farmlands 
That were yielding richest harvests, 
And the mobs would soon possess them, 
Could they drive the hated converts 
Far beyond the Mississippi, 

To the prairies of ithe Westland, 

To become tthe luckless victims 

Of the tribes of savage races, 

Or to falter by the ‘wayside 

Where the desert sands would hide them 
From the sunlight of existence. 


Once again the lightning’s flashes 

And the roll of distant thunder 

Warned the Saints that persecution 

Was not dead, but only sleeping. 

Mobs had met in secret places, 

To devise and plan the action 

That would force the friendless converts 
To forsake the pleasant places 
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That their industry and patience 
Had established for their comfort 
And ‘the worship of the Father. 
‘Thieves and liars and counterfeiters 
And protectors of the criminals” 
Were the names they gave the exiles. 
Slander led to burning dwellings 
And the driving forth of many 
From the smaller towns and cities, 
To seek shelter and protection 

From their friends in other places. 


When the storms of persecution 
Raged with unabated fury, 

At a meeting of the masses 

Of the people held in Quincy, 

It was ordered that the exiles 
Must continue on their journey, 
To allay the bitter feelings 

That had been aroused against them. 
If they found the Saints unwilling 
To abandon their possessions, 
Force would overcome resistance 
And expel the hated converts. 


In their answer to this mandate, 

Through their leaders, the Apostles, 

They, the Saints, were not. unwilling 

To move out across the borders, 

When the springtime would permit them; 
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But their lands and their possessions 
Must be placed upon the market, 
To obtain the means of travel 

To the valleys of the Westland. 
Carthage, too, joined the crusaders 
That would drive the hated converts 
From their jvillages and cities 

To the camps of savage races. 


From the Autumn to the Winter 
Nauvoo now became a city 

Of unceasing preparation 

For the great migrations westward. 
Wheels and carts and covered wagons, 
Horses, cows, and sheep, and oxen 

Were assembled in great numbers. 

In the forges fires were flaming, 
Hammer strokes on anvils ringing; 

Saws were tearing strips of lumber; 
Planes were making smooth their surface, 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, and joiners 
Toiled from daylight until darkness— 
Sometimes far into ‘the nighttime, 

To prepare for the migrations 

To a homeland in the mountains 

That would grant them |peace and freedom 
From the sorrows and afflictions 

That their faith had brought upon them. 


In the month of February 
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All the Saints who could be ready 
Crossed the mighty Mississippi 

And began the journey westward. 

In the first group of five hundred 
Were the chosen Twelve Apostles 
And the members of High Council 
Who began the great migration 

To the prairies of the Westland, 

Ere the sunlight of tthe springtime 
Came to drive away the frost king 
And prepare the pleasant places 

For the campgrounds of the converts, 
Who were ill-prepared to battle 
With the forces of the storm kings, 
As they hurled their shafts of lightning 
Through the darkness of the midnight, 
As they rolled their peals of thunder 
O’er the heads of toiling exiles 

Who were leaving worldly treasures 
To the greed of bitter foemen. 


From the time the first five hundred 
Crossed the Mississippi river 

Till the coming of the springtime, 
Boats were on the restless waters, 
Bearing exiles o’er the river 

From the hateful scenes of horror 

To the campfires of the exiles. 

Day and night the Saints were moving 
From the city they had builded. 
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Crossing, crossing o’er the river, 

In the starlight and the moonlight 
And the sunlight, they were crossing 
To the campfires of their comrades. 


In the month of February 

Those who crossed the Mississippi, 
Moving only nine miles westward, 
Made on Sugar Creek their campfires, 
Organized the Camp of Israel 

And began their preparations 

For the long and toilsome journey 

To the distant western homeland. 


Snow had fallen on their campgrounds 
That were frozen hard as icebergs, 

But they cleared away the snowbanks, 
Pitched their tents and sought for comfort 
In the thought that cold and hunger 

Were more kind than lawless foemen 

Who had robbed them of their substance 
And had slain their Prophet Joseph. 


Exiles from their lovely city 
Constantly increased their numbers, 
Till the last of February 

Found in camp four hundred wagons 
Ready for the toilsome journey, 
And the exiles, too, were ready 

For the signal to move westward. 


WESTERN MIGRATIONS 


On the first of March the order 
Started all the Camp of Israel 

On the journey to the Westland. 
Brigham Young stood on his wagon 
And declared that law and order 
Would prevail in all their travels. 
Well he knew the Saints would perish, 
If they yielded to dissensions 

And that only cruel kindness 

Would enable them to prosper. 


First of all, the Twelve Apostles, 

With their captains as assistants, 

Held the marching hosts in order; 

But, because of separations, 

Losses, and the great additions, 

When they reached their camp on Shoal 
Creek, 

They established law and order 

By a more effective system. 


Brigham Young, the exile Leader, 
Was the President of Israel, 

But the Camp was then divided 
Equally in two divisions. | 

Brigham Young and Heber Kimball 
Were selected as their leaders. 
William Clayton clerk in gen’ral, 
With a clerk for every fifty. 
Willard Richards kept the records 
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Of the doings and the sayings 
Of the moving Camp of Israel. 
Each division was divided 

Into companies of fifty, 

Which in turn was subdivided 
Into tens, with each a captain. 
“This will mean your own salvation 
And the exiles who come after 
Will be saved by this provision,” 
Said the leader of the exiles, 
When he spoke to all the people. 


When the shadows of the evening 
Halted them for food and shelter, 

They had traveled only five miles. 
Oftentimes ‘a day of toiling 

Took them only one mile nearer 

To the valleys of the mountains. 

Rain had soaked the soil till mud-holes 
Yawned before the toiling oxen. 
Splashing through the mud and water 
With their heavy covered wagons, 
They would tug and toil till vanquished 
By the wheels that lodged like lodestones 
In the earth where they had sunken 
And had stopped the toiling oxen. 
Then the brave, determined converts, 
Seizing picks and spades and shovels, 
Dug the earth from round the felloes, 
And, with poles for levers, lifted 
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Wheels to higher, firmer, levels 

That would help to get them started. 
Double-teams would then pull forward, 
And again the covered wagons 

Would go rolling, toward the Westland. 


Had the lawless let them linger 

In their city till the springtime, 

Grass for horses and for cattle 

Would have covered all the prairies. 

In the springtime, too, the roadbeds 
Would have felt the warmth of sunlight, 
Would have held up teams and wagons, 
And the dreary journey westward 
Would have been less hard and painful. 
Now the roads were often marshes 
That the worn and wasted oxen 

And the meager, half-starved horses 
Had to wallow through with wagons 
That were heavy with the mud-drags, 
And were dropping in the chuck-holes 


That would bend and twist and break them. 


Oftentimes the starving horses 

And the yokes of famished cattle 
Would be turned out on the prairies 
That were barren as the roadbed, 

Save where springs of living water 
Nurtured scattered trees and bushes. 
Sometimes storms would beat upon them, 
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Driving them in quest of shelter, 

Till they fell down with exhaustion 
On the prairies where they perished. 
Sometimes grain from nearby hamlets 
Saved their lives of toil and torture, 
To assist the weary exiles 

On their hard and toilsome journey. 


What is keeping covered wagons 
Rolling onward toward the Westland? 
What is luring weary exiles 

To the farmlands of Mount Pisgah, 
Farther west to Winter Quarters, 

On the banks of the Missouri? 

Jackson County is their Zion, 

Still they journey farther, farther 

From the central Stake of Zion, 

From the homes where they were happy. 


God again would call them eastward, 
To enjoy their rich possessions. 
When and how the exiles knew not, 
But the building up of Zion 

Was to be in Jackson County. 

God had spoken; they had listened 
And believed the revelation 

That declared they were to prosper, 
And redeem the land of Zion, 

Their beloved Jackson County. 


Still they moved to wayside stations 
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In their heavy covered wagons, 

To prepare to journey westward 

To the valleys of the mountains 

And become a mighty people. 

What the lure? Not gold and silver? 
Not to seek the fabled fountain 

That recaptures youthful passions 

And rekindles fires of fancy 

That become bust dust and ashes 
When the cheeks have lost their crimson, 
When the eyes have lost their brightness: 
And the hand has lost its cunning. 


Vivid visions of the future 

Kept the heavy covered wagons 
Moving to the wayside stations, 
Kept the exiles’ hearts from breaking, 
Fanned the fevers of their fancy 
Into quenchless flames of passion. 
Vivid visions of the future 

Lifted life from lower levels 

To the fertile plains of progress. 
Vivid visions of the future 

Had redeemed the wildernesses 

Of the marshes and the wastelands, 
And were now preparing exiles 
For the great migrations westward. 
They illumed the dreary desert 
With a preternatural beauty, 

Till it blossomed like the rose-tree, 
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Like the lily of the valley 
On the plains of pleasant places. 


IX 
WINTER QUARTERS 


Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, 
Was at first the destination 

Of the westward-moving exiles. | 
June the fifteenth, in the evening, 
The main party of the exiles 
Reached this hamlet on the river 
Where they would remain till ready 
To continue on their journey 

To the valleys of the mountains. 
They had passed four hundred milestones, 
In the winter and the springtime, 
Since they left their lovely city 

On the banks of Mississippi. 

This, however, was (the vanguard 
Of a train of covered wagons 

That was slowly moving westward 
From the banks of Mississippi 

To the banks of the Missouri. 

All along this winding highway 
Could be seen the steaming horse-teams, 
Could be seen the panting ox-teams, 
Dragging loads of goods and chattels 
Of this westward-moving nation. 


WINTER QUARTERS | 


Miles and miles of covered wagons, 
From across the Mississippi, 

On across Iowa prairies, 

To the campfires of the exiles, 

On the Sugar Creek and westward 
To the camps at Winter Quarters, 
On the banks of the Missouri— 
Miles and miles of covered wagons 
Could be seen in constant motion 
To the prairies of the Westland. 


On the twenty-fourth of April, 
When at Chariton, the exiles 
Organized to found a village 

For the comfort of the converts 
Who were soon to follow after. 
Brigham Young had called for toilers 
To report for tasks of labor 

That would be entrusted to them. 
Then three hundred fifty workmen 
Came to Brigham Young and told him 
They were willing and were ready, 
To begin to build the village. 


For the cutting and the trimming 
Of the trees, it took one hundred. 
Ten assigned to build the fences; 
Forty-eight to build the houses. 
Digging wells and building bridges 
Would require another twenty, 


And the rest would till the farmlands. 
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After seventeen days of labor, 
Farther westward moved the converts, 
Leaving Garden Grove to flourish 

In the hands of her protectors. 


Thirty miles beyond this village 

Soon Mount Pisgah was established, 
Near the main branch of Grand River, 
Where the forests and the prairies 
Seem to meet in sweet communion, 
To extol their Maker’s praises 

In the mingling of their beauty 

With the joys of their existence. 
Here the woodman’s axe resounded, 
And the giants of the forest, 
Crashing downward, woke the echoes 
From a thousand hills and mountains. 
Here the ringing of the anvils 

And the tearing of the sawteeth 
Told that industry was active 

In establishing the hamlet 

That would be for other people. 
They were exiles, moving westward, 
And the comforts of the campfires 
And the silence of the nighttime, 
With an evening meal and breakfast, 
Sent them on their way rejoicing. 
But the exiles who would follow 
Would not come in covered wagons 
Drawn by teams of panting horses. 
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They would come in crazy turnouts, 
Trundle carts so old and creaking 
That they seemed to suffer torture 
As they slowly lumbered forward, 
Drawn by some exhausted heifer— 
Or perhaps by human beings 

Who could not resist the pleadings 
Of ithe eyes of toiling creatures, 
Dumb and therefore uncomplaining. 


In Nauvoo about six hundred, 
Who were old or poor and helpless, 
Could not move across the river 
And begin their journey westward. 
They had lingered till the springtime, 
But were still too poor and patient 
To attempt to join the exiles 
Who had crossed the Mississippi 
To the wildness of the prairies, 

To prepare for moving westward 
And to satisfy the cravings 

Of the mobs for their possessions. 


But the citizens of Nauvoo 

Who were not among the converts 
To this new and strange religion 
Took up arms to fight for freedom 
And resist the mad invasion. 

Major Clifford, with his forces, 
Boldly met the mob invaders, 
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And in three days beat them backwards 
In distress, with heavy losses. 


When they saw that no assistance 
From the State could be relied on 
And beheld their poor equipment 
And their few, but faithful members, 
They decided to surrender; 

While the remnant of the outcasts 
Were to cross the Mississippi, 

When the poor and old and helpless 
Could be taken from their dwellings 
To the shelters of the exiles 

Who would gladly make them welcome. 


When the mobs obtained possession 
Of the city and her people, 

They began to be oppressive. 
Brockman, now their savage leader, 
Wrote an order of expulsion, 
Driving out, not only converts, 
But all those who had defended 
And had tried to save their city 
From the curse that came upon it. 
Mobs began to search the houses 

Of the Saints who were preparing 
To obey the heartless mandate 

Of a lawless, savage leader. 
Wagons, too, that had been loaded 
With supplies for moving exiles 
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Were unpacked and contents scattered 
On the ground where they were wasted. 
Ata mock court in the Temple 

Saints were tried for theft and treason 
And were baptized in the river 

For the sins they had committed. 


But the remnant of the people 

Who had fled from their oppressors, 
With their sick and dead and dying, 
Now were forced to cross the river, 
Leaving homes and goods behind them 
To the mercy of their foemen. 

Meager food and scanty clothing 

For a long and toilsome journey 

Left them helpless in affliction, 

On the banks of Mississippi, 

Just across the rolling waters 

That now hushed their cries of anguish. 
This, the “Poor Camp’’, of the exiles, 
In the docks, among the rushes, 
Sheltered only by the darkness, 

Battled hard for bare existence. 

Many had remittent fever | 

That would burn their wasted bodies 
Till it left them weak or helpless, 

When the cold would chill and shake them 
Through the dreary hours of nighttime. 


Just across the Mississippi 
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Were the houses they had builded 

And the comforts that they needed 

In these times of their affliction. 
There, across the rolling waters, 

Were the churches and the Temple 
Where they met in sweet communion, 
Where they sang their songs of gladness 
And rejoiced to be with converts 

Who enjoyed the gifts and graces 

That they found in their religion. 


Who can paint with words the sorrows 

Of these poor and wretched exiles? 

Sick and weary, worn and wasted, 

With no means for moving westward 

And no shelter to protect them __ 

From the storms that drenched their bodies, 

From the winds that moaned around them, 

As they lay exposed and cheerless, 

Waiting for the covered wagons 

That they prayed might come and take 
them 

To the valleys of the mountains, 

To some peaceful, western homeland. 

Oh, the bitter, bitter sorrow 

Of the exiles of the ‘Poor Camp”! 

If some crazy, creaking turnout 

Could be fitted up for travel, \ 

How their wan and wasted faces 

Brightened up with expectation. 
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Better brave the endless prairies; 
Better brave the dreary desert; 
Better perish in the mountains 
Than to listen to the waters 

Of the Mississippi River, 

As it mocked their lamentations, 

In the starlight and the moonlight 
And the sunlight of their exile. 
Well it was their kindly Leader 
Builded hamlets to receive them, 

As they fainted by the wayside 

On their painful journey westward. 
Garden Grove became a garden 
That was fairer far than Eden 

To the sick and the afflicted 

Who had fainted by the wayside. 
They were carried to its shelter 
And were nursed with loving kindness, 
Till the fevers ceased to vex them 
And their weary limbs were rested 
In the clean, warm beds of comfort. 


Thirty miles beyond, Mount Pisgah 
Rose and flourished on the prairies 
For the sick and the afflicted 
That were fainting by the wayside. 
Here a thousand fertile acres 

Had been fenced and cultivated 
And the hamlet of log cabins 

Had been builded by the converts 
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For the comfort of the exiles 

Who would follow in their footsteps. 
Ninety-five miles to the westward, 
On the banks of the Missouri, 

Was the camp of Winter Quarters. 
First the camp was near the river 
But, as wisdom soon decided, 

It was moved to higher levels, 

To the bluffs where Indian councils 
Had for ages been assembled. 

Here they could protect their cattle 
From the raids of bands of red men 
Who desired to live by plunder. 


This was not to be their homeland; 

But the summer days were passing. 
Soon the Autumn would remind them 
That the Winter King was coming, 

To surround their covered wagons 
With his massive banks of snowdrifts 
That would hold them till the springtime. 
Many comrades were still waiting 

On the banks of Mississippi, 

Waiting for the teams to move them 
From their camps of desolation. 
Garden Grove and new Mount Pisgah 
Had their farmers and their builders, 
With their sick and their afflicted— 
All were waiting or were working 
For the journey farther westward. 
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From the hills and Rocky Mountains, 
They could hear entreating voices 
Calling them from persecution 

To the shelter of their shadows 

In the valleys of the Westland. 

But the days and weeks were passing 
And the lists of their companions 

Who were camping on the prairies 
Showed them clearly that the Winter 
Would prevent their journey westward 
Till the springtime came to greet them.. 


Ferry boats were quickly builded 
And the whole camp crossed the river 
To a better place for building 

New and larger Winter Quarters. 
Here they builded lowly cabins 

And a few unhealthful “dug-outs” 
That were afterwards abandoned, 

To prevent disease from spreading 

Its disasters in the hamlet. | 


Garden Grove and Camp Mount Pisgah, 
With the village Winter Quarters 

Now became the homes of refuge 

For the worn and wasted exiles. 

From the springtime till the Autumn, 
Trains and trains of covered wagons 
Could be seen along the highways. 
Amos Fielding, going eastward 
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To Nauvoo, in three days, counted 
On the way nine hundred wagons, 
Toiling westward to the campfires 
Of their brave and fearless comrades. 
Brigham Young had also counted, 
On his journey to Mount Pisgah, 

He declared, eight hundred wagons. ; 
Thus the moving “Camp of Israel” 
Had been scattered and were toiling 
All along ithe winding highways. 


Back again the stronger exiles 

Came to help the poorer converts 

From the banks of Mississippi 

West to Garden Grove and onward 

To the campfires of Mount Pisgah, 
Farther on to Winter Quarters, 

Where their comrades made them welcome 
To the nourishment and shelter 

And the comfort of their hearthstones-. 
All the members of the “Poor Camp” 
Suffered tortures and afflictions 

That no human pen can picture. 
From the camp at Winter Quarters, 
On the west bank of Missouri, 

Came at last the covered wagons, : 

To convey them to their campfires. 
But disease had marked its victims 

On the banks of Mississippi. 

Cold and months of meager diet 
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Had reduced to ghost-like shadows 
Men and women who were models 
Of those sturdy human beings 
Who defy distress and danger. 


Joseph Smith had seen in vision, 

All along the prairie highways, 
Converts fainting by the wayside, 
On their journey to the Westland. 
He had seen the covered wagons 
Standing by the prairie roadside 

Till the dead were laid in silence 

In their narrow, cheerless chambers. 
He himself had been a victim 

Of the hatred of the foemen 

Who were driving now his people 
To the valleys of the mountains, 

In their quest for peace and freedom. 
Now the “Poor Camp” of the pilgrims 
Was fulfillments of the vision. 

Long before the covered wagons 
Reached the banks of Mississippi, 
To convey the exiles westward, 
Many tortured lives had perished. 
Many others started westward, 

But the fires of life were feeble 

And became but dust and ashes 

Ere they reached the western campfires. 


But the guests of pain and sorrow 
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Could not be the sole companions 
Of a people who were faithful 
To the laws of their religion. 

From the time that persecution 
First assailed the humble converts 
Of this new and strange religion, 
Many harps of native sweetness 
Had been playing airs of gladness 
That had charmed the true believers. 
Joy is sometimes no companion 
Of the ones in pleasant places. 
She may dwell in dreary deserts; 
She may live in loathsome prisons 
And become the fair companion 
Of the captive in his dungeon. 
She may ride in covered wagons 
And be mirthful at the campfires 
Of the exiles who are faithful 

To the noble jart of ‘living 

In this vale of sin and sorrow. 


Vain, how vain is that religion 

Which will leave its converts cheerless 
In the days of their affliction. 

Cold may cramp and crush the body; 
Hunger’s pangs may fan the fevers 
That consume the bones and muscles 
Of the temple of the spirit; 

But such agencies are helpless 

In ‘the presence of religion 
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That expounds the laws of living 
And the purpose of existence. 
They cannot consume the spirit 
That is cheerful in disaster 

And advances to the battle 

With the faith that never falters 
And the trust that God the Father 
Will protect his chosen children. 
Is it clear that superstition, 
Founded on a vain illusion, 

Is the mother of the mighty 
Works of this progressive people? 
Superstition has its visions 

And its momentary wonders, 
But the sunlight of advancement 
And the brilliant lights of learning 
Undermine its false foundation 
And destroy its gods of worship. 


But the trains of covered wagons, 
Moving westward to the mountains, 
Were a marvel and a wonder 

That no false and vain illusion 
And no form of superstition 

Can explain to truth and reason. 


I have sung about the sorrows 
Of these Pilgrims of the Prairies, | 
But a sweet refrain of gladness 
Should be sung by inspiration, 
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To relieve the somber setting 

Of the moving “Camp of Israel.” 

In the evening when the shadows 

Bid them halt for food and shelter 
And to rest the toiling oxen 

And the weak and wasted horse-teams, 
They would gather round the campfires 
And would sing the songs of Zion 
With a burst of strong emotions 
That would wake a million echoes 

In the hills and in the mountains 

That were startled by the strangeness 
Of this form of sacred worship. 


One sweet singer with the exiles, 
On the first month of their journey, 
Wrote the soul-inspiring anthem 
That awoke a vibrant echo 

In the bosom of each convert. 


‘Although in woods and tents we dwell, 
Shout! Shout! O Camp of Israel: 

No ‘Christian’ mobs on earth ‘can bind 
Our thoughts, or steal our peace of mind. 


“Lo, a mighty host of Jacob, 

Tented on the western shore 

Of the noble Mississippi, : 

They had crossed to cross no more. 

At the last day-dawn of Winter, 
Bound with frost and wrapped in snow; 
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Hark! the cry is ‘Onward, onward! 
Camp of Israel, rise and go.’ ” 


But the Saints were not so narrow 

As to limit their enjoyments 

To the sacred songs of praises 

That exalted their religion. 

Wits were sharpened with the clashings 

Of bright minds in fun and frolic 

And the wag was quick and wary 

With his lists of droll diversions. 

This would seem no time for dancing 

For a Puritanic people, 

But they danced the Old Virginia 

With a vigor and a daring 

That put all their cares to riot. 

Then the “Round Dance” and “Six 
Nations” 

Would be ushered in with laughter 

That suggested men and women 

Are but children moving forward 

To the higher hills and play-grounds 

That will keep them young and happy. 


When the remnants of the “Poor Camp 
Reached the hamlet Winter Quarters 
Many weaker ones had perished, 

And among the sad survivors 

Were the victims of diseases 

Who were broken down and helpless. 
Autumn rains had drenched their bodies, 
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And the sun and winds had blistered 
Horny hands and care-worn faces, 

Till they seemed but grizzled phantoms 
Of the strong and sturdy exiles 

Who had toiled across the prairies. 


Through the poverty and hardships 
That the Saints had had to suffer, 
Many now became afflicted 
With a kind of loathsome scurvy. , 
Limbs would swell, become discolored 
And so sore the patient suffered 

Till his strength |became exhausted. 


Someone learned that crushed potatoes 
Took the soreness from the muscles, 
And another that horse-radish 
Counteracted ‘the affliction. 


To the rich and well provided 

With the comforts of existence, 
Winter sometimes seems distressing 
And a time of death and sadness. 
But to these exhausted exiles 

Who were sick and unprovided, 
Winter came as one unwelcome 
Comes with news of great disaster 
That had come upon a people 

Who were dear to all who knew them. 


Garden Grove, ‘with Camp Mount Pisgah 


WINTER QUARTERS 


And the hamlet “Winter Quarters” 
Did not welcome freezing weather 
And the scenes of winter whiteness. 
Many exiles were afflicted; 

Food was dear and hard to purchase 

By the ones who were in bondage , 

To the tragic circumstances 

That had robbed them of their substance 
And had left them merely paupers. 
Handmills now were used for grinding 
Wheat, for there would be no gristmill 
Until labor could be taken 

From the tasks that saved the pilgrims 
From the fate that seemed to haunt them 
And to threaten their existence. 


On an Indian reservation 

Winter Quarters had been builded 
With the sanction of the agent 

Of these dwellers of the prairies. 
Brigham Young and Chieftain Big Elk 
Had in time become more friendly 
As a sequence of the treatment 

That the Leader of the exiles 

Had accorded to the red men. 

“Better feed them than to fight them”, 
Said the man who, like a Moses, 

Was now leading modern “Israel” 
Through a wilderness of wildness 

That might conquer and destroy them. 
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But the white men who delighted 

To arouse these savage races 

Told them that the moving exiles 

Were a vile and wicked people 

Who would rob them of their substance 
And would drive them from the prairies, 
Or would conquer and destroy them. 


Yet the savage breast is human 
And will yield to love and kindness, 
If they come to it unbidden 

Clad in purple robes of service. 

Big Elk and the saner red men 
Tried their best to teach companions 
That the pilgrims were not foemen, 
But were building wayside stations 
Where they might prepare for travel 
To the valleys of the mountains, 

In the quest for peace and. freedom. 


Still the Indians saw their woodlands 
Yielding to the needs of exiles 

And beheld their wild game driven 
Farther back into the mountains. 

They must know the camps and hamlets 
Were invasions of the prairies 

That had ben their homes for ages, 

Hence they yielded to resentment 

And committed depredations 

That brought greater want and hardships 
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To the hamlets of the exiles. 

They were fighting for existence, 

And could not endure the losses 

Of the horses and the cattle 

That the Indian bands were stealing. 

They would, therefore, have to guard them 
When they should be building houses, 

To protect themselves, in Winter 

From the ravings of the storm-gods 

Who would soon be in their strongholds. 


Xx 
A CALL TO ARMS 


At this time, before the Winter 

Came to test their strength and courage, 
They were startled by the bugles 

That announced their Country calling. 
Mexico and our great nation, 

Having failed by friendly efforts 

To compose their many troubles, 

Had now summoned fiercer forces, 
To establish peace and friendship. 


On the borders of these nations 
Ran a narrow strip of country 
Mexico would not relinquish 

To the plausive claims of Texas. 
Polk had tried in vain to purchase 
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“They were startled by_the bugles. 
That announced their Country calling.” 
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All this country claimed by Texas, 
But his efforts met with insults 
That began the conflagration 
Of a war between these nations. 


Captain Allen to Mount Pisgah 

Came in quest of convert soldiers 

To march forward to the battles 

That would save the lands and honor 

Of their dear, beloved Country. 

He must have a picked five-hundred 

From among these toiling outcasts 

Who were building and preparing 

For the coming of the Winter 

That would soon be down upon them. 

“You will have our quota quickly”, 

Said the patriotic Leader, 

Brigham Young, the modern Moses. 

If the war-wolves of Missouri 

Could have lodged a charge of treason 

’Gainst the victims of their hatred, 

Who will doubt that exultation 

Would have flamed their minds with 
passions 

That rush on to ruthless murder? 


To distract from lamentations 
That attend the times of parting, 
Leaders planned a celebration 


That they called a kind of “send-off”. 
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Beauty came with all her graces 

And adorned the hall of welcome 

That was crude, but bright and cheering. 
Lovers gazed in orbs of kindness 

That were shining through the hazes 
And the mists of tender feeling. 

Love was there and Love was faithful 
To the vows that made hearts happy 

In the days of their probation. 

Hope was there, not sad and silent, 

But arrayed in brilliant colors, 
Dancing like a forest fairy 

By the moonlight in the woodland. 
Grief was there, but in disguises 

That revealed no signs of sadness, 

But went forward, smiling, laughing, 
With the loves of joy and gladness. 
Pain was there, not dressed in mourning, 
But arrayed in frills of fashion 

That, if primitive, were comely 

In the eyes of love and friendship 
Which were beaming their approval. 
Grace was there, not minced and mawkish 
With her fancy trips and trappings, 
But the grace that goes with goodness 
In the halls of pleasant places, 

To reflect the rustic passions 

And the charms of modest manners. 
Sleighbells jingled out their welcome 
To the stalwart guests of honor 
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Who would hear their silver chiming 
In the days of their affliction, 

On the bleak and barren desert. 
Tambourines, in bolder numbers, 
Bade the heart forget her sorrows 
And the limbs,respond to cheerings 
That their trumpet-tones exploited. 
Violins, with tones enchanting, 
Like the heart-throbs of affection, 
Bade the feet'forget their marches 
O’er the sands of desert places 

And respond to fun and frolic 
That were servants to the converts 
At the “send-off” in Mount Pisgah. 


Who will tell of these five hundred 
Who now marched away to battle, 

With the Stars and Stripes still waving, 
When the bravest hearts were breaking, 
All the while Pitt’s Band was playing 
Martial strains to make them conscious 
That their Country now was calling 
Them away from home ‘and loved ones? 
‘As they passed on through Saint Joseph 
To the lively strains of Pitt’s Band 
With its “Girl | Left Behind Me’, 

Many manly hearts were saying 

Their farewells to her forever. 

Had they left the girl:in comfort 

Or the wife and little children 
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Well provided with those blessings 

That make sorrow and disaster 

Seem less cruel and relentless, 

They could still have loved their Country 
With a love as true and loyal 

As the starlight and the moonlight 

And the sunlight of existence. 

But the girl he left behind him 

Was in sorrow and affliction. 

She had tramped across the ‘prairies 
And had felt the pangs of hunger 

And the cold that chilled her life-blood, 
Till the ravages of fever 

Sent it bounding through its channels 
With a preternatural motion 

That had crazed the mind with madness. 
When the fever and the madness 

Left her body weak and weary, 

She had tramped across the prairies, 

Or, inside a covered wagon, 

She had suffered pain and torture 

That the sick and the afflicted 

Must endure, if forced to travel 

With such meager means of comfort. 


But the man with wife and children 
Who was marching to the music 
Must have felt a fiercer fancy 
Tugging hard at all his heart-strings. 
He had sworn to love and cherish 
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The forsaken, fearless woman 

Who, with sick and hungry children, 

Was now fighting fiercer battles 

Than a soldier ever witnessed 

On the blood-red field of honor. 

Winter found her poor and helpless 

In a cabin crude and dreary, 

In a hovel on the hillside; 

Rain and snow had drenched the, bedding; 
Wind was shrieking through the openings, 
While the storms had made the dirt floors 
But a pool of mud jand water; 

And the children were out seeking 

Bits of wood to fan the fire-flames, 

Far away from scenes of homeland, 
Living here with kindly strangers 

Who were also poor and helpless. 


On the twelfth of August, leaving 
Leavenworth, the brave five hundred 
Started on their journey westward. 
Sickness seized these marching soldiers, 
Slowing down their painful travels, 
Halting them to leave companions 

In the sands where they had perished. 
Captain Allen, the beloved, 

Who had won the hearts of heroes, 
Was among ithe first to perish 

On the march of the five hundred. 
Then a fiercer, firmer soldier, 
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Smith by name, became the captain 
Of the cheerless, sad battalion. 

He, with Sanderson, the doctor, 
Seemed too strict, to the afflicted, 
Who had lost their friend and captain. 


Then the suffering and the hardships 
Thinned the ranks of the five hundred 
To about three hundred fifty, 

Who would march to California, 

To meet enemies in battle. 

Santa Fe, the first objective, 

Had been reached, when many changes 
Lifted burdens from the shoulders 

Of the remnant of five hundred. 
Colonel Cook became the captain 

Of the now reduced battalion. 

He was noted for his sternness, 

But his finer sense of justice 

Left him still a kindly soldier 

Who could share the pain and sorrow 
Of his brave and loyal comrades. 


Miles and miles of trackless desert, 

Miles and miles of rolling prairies, 

Miles and miles of rugged mountains 
Stretched before the toiling oxen 

And the worn and wasted mule-teams— 
Stretched before the marching soldiers 
Who had answered to the bugle 
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That had called them out to battle 
For the honor and possessions 
Of their dear, beloved Country. 


In the nighttime, when the starlight 
And the moonlight, cold and pallid, 
Beamed upon their upturned faces, 
They would think of dear Mount Pisgah, 
Or their homes in Winter Quarters. 
Garden Grove had her attractions 
For the husband and the lover 

Who were moving west to battle 
For their dear, beloved Country. 
When the trains of covered wagons 
Moved before the eyes of fancy 

To the little wayside stations 

In the clearings of the woodlands, 
Or the choice lands of the prairies, 
If they thought of false Missouri 
And the banks of Mississippi, 

They would turn their eyes of fancy 
From the horrors and the tortures 
That had driven them from homelands 
To the kindness of the prairies 

And the friendship of the races 

Of the wild, nomadic red men. 


But the days and weeks of marching 
Were reducing them to shadows 
That were crossing dreary deserts 
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And were climbing trackless mountains 
On what seemed to be a journey 

To the land of fruits and flowers 

That was ever moving westward, 

To elude their feeble efforts 

And to mock their daily longings 

For a respite from their labors. 


Oxen fell down dead or dying; 
Mule-teams, overcome with struggles, 
Sank into the sands and perished. 

Shoes of weary, tramping soldiers 

Fell to pieces, torn and tattered, 

Till the skill of men in anguish 

Could not bind them into service. 

Skins from legs of the dead oxen 

Were then stripped and brought in service 
For the feet that, bare and bleeding, 

Had been forced by wills of iron 

To continue marching westward. 

Food supplies had been exhausted. 
Saddle skirts were boiled and eaten 

By the meager, starving soldiers 

Ere they reached their destination 

On the shores of the Pacific, 

Where the fruits were in abundance 
And the blossoms waved them welcome. 


Colonel Cook, the brave commander 
Of these patriotic heroes, 
Gave them warm congratulations. 
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“T have been the close companion 
Of distress in many places”, 
Said the leader, with emotion, 
“But the march of this battalion 
Has no equal in the records 

Of the history of nations.” 


From the time in middle winter, 
When they reached the land of flowers, 
Till the seventeenth of July, 
When they mustered out of service, 
They were active, building houses, 
Digging wells and teaching Spaniards 
Arts of industry. No fighting 

Need be done by these brave heroes 
Who were ready for the orders 

That would lead them on to battle. 


Some again were re-enlisted, 

But the others, tramping eastward, 
Met a party in the mountains 

Who had letters from their loved jones 
And suggestions from their Leader 
That they spend the coming Winter 
In the land of California. 

Forty went back to the sea-coast, 
But the others journeyed eastward 
To the homeland of their [people 
In the valleys of the mountains. 
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XI 
THE VANGUARD 


Brigham Young, at Winter Quarters, 
Planned to move his people westward, 
To the valleys of the mountains, 
When the longer days of summer 
Came to make the task less toilsome. 
Soon an hundred men were chosen, 
Men of valor and endurance, 

To begin the westward journey, | 
And the trains of covered wagons 
Would move westward when the homeland 
Had been found by this one hundred. 
Fifty yokes of sturdy cattle, 

Five and twenty covered wagons, | 
With provisions, seeds and farm tools, 
Would prepare them for the journey 
Over prairie lands and deserts, 
Over hills and over mountains 

To the homeland of the exiles, 

Who were seeking peace and freedom 
Far beyond the western borders 

Of the peoples of the prairies 

Who had. forced them into exile. 


The one hundred chosen pilgrims 
Would select the western valleys 
That would be their future homeland, 
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And prepare for winter weather. 
Some would stay until the springtime, 
To begin the tasks of farming, : 
While the others, on returning, 
Would assist their fellow exiles 

To the homeland they selected. 


But the bugle call had sounded 

And five hundred men had answered 
To the call of their dear Country 

To march westward to the battles 
That at this time were impending. 
This delayed the journey westward 
Through the long days of the Summer 
And until the long, cold Winter 
Had reluctantly departed, 

When the Springtime drove her forces 
Far beyond the cheerless prairies. 


On the fifteenth day of April, 

Brigham Young and his companions, 
Twelve times twelve, the chosen number, 
With three women and two children, 
Left Elk Horn, a little hamlet 
Seventeen miles from Winter Quarters, 
And began to cross the prairies 

To |the valleys of the mountains, 

To select a place of refuge 

For the trains of covered wagons 

That would move the many exiles 
From the forces of oppression 
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That were seeking 'to destroy them. 
Miles and miles along the river 

Of the North Platte and its windings, 
Through Nebraska and Wyoming, 
Came the strong and fearless exiles. | 
On the north side of the river, 

To avoid their former foemen 

Who might now be moving westward, 
Came the Vanguard of the exiles, : 
Ever moving farther westward 

With a faith that God was leading 
Them beyond the dreary deserts 

To a homeland in the valleys 

Of the everlasting mountains, 

To become a mighty people. 


Thus began the movement westward 
Of the exiles from their hamlets 
Garden Grove and Winter Quarters, 
Mount Pisgah, the pwayside stations 
That became the western borders 
Of the exiles who had lingered 

Till the winter snows had vanished 
And the springtime came to prosper 
This attempt to find a homeland, 
Many hundred miles of travel 

Lay, between them and the valleys 
That to them would be a Zion 
Builded in the western mountains, 
And exalted on the hilltops. 
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Would they ever reach these valleys 

Of the distant Rocky. Mountains? 
Trains and trains of covered wagons 
Started on their toilsome journey. 
High in hopes and brave in courage 
Were the exiles in attempting 

That which seemed to many people 

But a wild, insane adventure 

Which would lead them to disasters 
Greater than they yet had suffered. 
“Westward! westward! ever westward!” 
Sounded through the camps of Israel. 
Not alone the human voices, 

But it seemed to them the breezes, 
Sighing through the spreading branches 
Of the treetops, whispered, ““Westward 
Lies a land to be discovered 

For the exiles and their children 

That will be the land of Zion, 

Where the worn and weary toilers 
Will become a mighty people.” 


Voices of the dreary deserts, 
Voices of the endless prairies, 
Voices of the Rocky Mountains, 
Called the exiles to the Westland. 
In their dreams they heard the voices 
Calling them from restless slumbers 
To the valleys of the mountains, 
To redeem the land of Zion 
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And enjoy the choicest blessings 

Of the Lord and their religion. 

But they did not see the dangers 
And they did not feel the hardships 
That would torture and afflict them 
On the deserts, in the mountains, 
On the plains and on the prairies, 
When their trains of covered wagons 
Would be slowly moving westward. 


Would they reach the land of Zion? 
Human nature has its limits 

Of endurance and privations. 

Willing ox-teams, faithful horse-teams 
Must have food and rest and shelter, 
When the pangs of hunger seize them, 
When the storms beat down upon them, 
When the heavy covered wagons 

Sink into the yawning chuck-holes. 
Can they stand the tasks and tortures 
That will roll these covered wagons 
Into Zion—lovely Zion 

That is always farther westward, 

That is always in the distance, 

With the lures of its enchantments, 
Calling forth the fiercest struggles 
With the distance and the dangers 
That are ever intervening, 

And are wearing strength and courage 
To the base-lines of endurance, 
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In the conflicts for existence 
And the glory of achievements? 


Will the women and the children 
Still maintain the strength and courage 
To press forward when starvation, 
Gaunt and grim, is their companion? 
Bravest men are only mortal. 
Heroes falter, fall and perish. 
Women, with their finer feelings, 
With their keener sense of anguish, 
With their sympathy for sorrow, 
Can they stand the strain and hardships 
That will lead them to the valleys 
Of the Rocky Mountain ranges, 

To the mystic land of Zion 

That has burst upon the visions 

Of the worn and wasted exiles 

In the days of their probation 

And the nights of their distresses? 
And the children, growing children 
That should be in pleasant places, 
With their toys and games of hazard, 
To delight their sense of humor 

And to make them gay and happy, 
Can they stand the cold and hunger 
That are lurking in the shadows 

Of the distant Rocky Mountains? 
They have seen no mystic visions 

Of the promised land of Zion. 
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They have heard no heavenly voices 
Calling them to dare the dangers 

Of the journey to the Westland. 

Will they have the strength and courage 
To endure the pain and hardships 

That must come to human beings 
When they leave ‘the pleasant places 
And move out into the deserts, 

To the wildness of the prairies 

And the bleakness of the mountains? 


On the first, of May the Vanguard 
Reached the prairies of Grand Island. 
Level plains of grass and flowers 
Shimmered brightly in the sunlight, 
Waved like billows of the ocean 
When the breezes come to stir them 
With their wanton wands of motion 
And their laughing loves of gladness, 
In the starlight and the moonlight 
And the sunlight, on the ocean. 


For the first time, many exiles 

Saw the mammoth herds of bison 
Feeding on the juicy grasses, 

Lying in the verdant gardens, 
Racing o’er the fenceless stretches 
Of the meadows and the valleys. 
Farther out, on open prairies, 

Soon the bison ceased their speeding 
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And the crisp and juicy grasses, 
Young and green and sweet and tender, 
Once again became the pasture 


Of the feeding herds of bison. 


But the hunters’ hearts were heaving 
With the yearning for adventure 

And the joy and crash of conflict. 
Hungry mouths were moist and melting 
For the luscious steaks and rib-roasts 

Of these natives of the prairies, 

That were feeding and rejoicing 

On the plains of peace and plenty. 


And the Leader loved his people. 
When he saw their anxious faces, _ 
Heard the pleadings of their voices, , 
Thought about the toils and hardships 
Of the prairies and the deserts, 

Of the many hills and mountains 
That the Saints would soon encounter— 
Knowing, too, the need for changes 
In the diet of the exiles, 

As they met the tasks and dangers 

On the journey to the Westland— 
Brigham Young at last consented 

For the men to hunt the bison. 

“If you kill what is not needed, 

You will need the food when killing 
Cannot satisfy your hunger”, 

Said the Leader to the hunters. 
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Twenty-four heroic hunters 

Were selected from the numbers 

Who were eager for the conflict 

With the bison of the prairies 

That were feeding in the distance, 

Being free from sense of danger 

That would soon approach and strike them 
With that ruthless force of battle 

That would scatter and destroy them. 


Twelve were stationed with their rifles 

At Selected points of vantage, 

To bring down the frightened buf’lo, 

If they came where lead could reach them, 
In the terror and confusion 

That would shock the field of battle, 
When the signals for advancing 

Startled mammoth herds of buf’lo 

On the pastures of the prairies 

Where they roamed in countless numbers. 


Twelve selected, skillful horsemen 

Circled round the herds of \buf’lo 

That were near the covered wagons, 

Or such stragglers on the prairies 

That would take a course, when frightened, 
Not too distant from the hunters, 

Who were waiting for the signals 

That would change the peaceful prairies 
To a tragic scene of conflict. 
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Loud and clear the bugles sounded! 
Onward rushed the dozen horsemen, 
Closing round an ample center 

Of the level, fenceless prairies, 

Where the bison were the thickest, 
Near the train of covered wagons. 

For a moment fear and terror 

Seized the startled herd of bison, 
Seemed to hold them stiff and rigid, 
Motionless and almost breathless. 
Then the fires of native wildness 
Flamed their rolling eyes jwith frenzy, 
Set their monster legs in motion, 
Forced the hot air through their nostrils, 
Crashed their heads and horns together, 
Locked and torn and trenched and bleeding 
In the shock and crash of battle. 
Nearer, nearer, came the horsemen! 
Onward rolled the waves of conflict, 
Now diverging from the center 

Of a seething mass of bison, 

Now contracting, now expanding, 
Wheeling round and then advancing, 
Till some counter current hurled them 
Backward, rushing with the torrent 
Of commotion and disorder. 


Now the crackling sounds of rifles 
And the whizzing wails of bullets 
Flamed the scene with fiercer fighting. 
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“Onward, onward came the horsemen! 
Forward, forward rushed the bison!” 
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Onward, onward came the horsemen! 
Forward, forward rushed the bison; 

But the deadly hail of bullets 

Sometimes brought them downward, rolling 
In the grasses of the prairies. 


“Aim not at their flint-like skull-caps!” 
Cried the Captain of the hunters, 
When he heard the balls rebounding 
From the heads of fighting bison. | 
“Shoot them through some vital organ, 
For their heads are woundless targets!” 
Called the Captain of the hunters. 


Circling round and round the bison, 
Raced the horsemen o’er the prairies, 
Coming nearer, nearer, nearer 

To the crazed and angry creatures 
That were falling when the rifles 
Sent their singing deadly bullets 
Crashing through some vital organ 
Of the victims of the onslaught. 
Oftentimes some heedless hunter 
Aimed to strike the flint-like skull-caps 
Of the onward-rushing bison. 

But the flattened ball rebounded, 
Harmless as a leaf that flutters 

On the pinions of a wild bird 

That is seeking |rest and shelter 

In the branches of a tall tree. 
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Soon the sounding of the bugle 

Hushed the voices of the rifles, 

Cleared the smoke from fields of conflict, 
Broke the chain of mounted horsemen 
That had circled round the bison, 

On the ranges of the prairies 

That had been the feeding-pastures 

Of the wild, nomadic bison, 

On and on through countless ages. 


To the camp of covered wagons 
Came the hunters from the conflict. 
Bulls and cows and calves had fallen 
In the hail of deadly bullets 

That came crashing down among them. 
Wielders of the knives were busy 
Taking off the robes from bodies 
That had lost their mighty spirits 
On the blood-red field of battle. 
Saws and axes too were busy 
Cutting up the mammoth quarters 
That were now to be divided, 

Not among the happy hunters, 

But among the Vanguard captains, 
In a just and fair proportion, 
Through the camps of all the exiles. 


It was in the month of flowers 
When the exiles reached the Black Hills, 
Where they rested ‘from their labors, 
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Where their oxen, mules, and horses, 
Fed upon the mountain grasses, 

To regain the strength they needed 
To drag forward covered wagons. 


Now, to cross the raging river, 
Ferry-boats were quickly builded; 
Hunters, climbing hills and mountains, 
Sought and found the haunts of wild game, 
And returned to camp well laden 

With the meat the exiles needed 

To supply them for the journey 

Over rough and rugged mountains, 
Down the narrow, winding canyons 
And across the barren ridges 

To the chosen land of promise. 


When they crossed the North Platte River, 
One came riding up on horseback, 
Claiming that he represented 

Many men in covered wagons 

Who desired to cross the river 

And continue on their journey; 

For they, too, were seeking homelands 

In the Oregonian valleys 

Of the western mountain ranges. 


If the emigrants would furnish 
The provisions that they needed, 
They, the Saints, were not frailties 
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To convey across the river, 

In their ferry-boats, the wagons 
And the goods of all the people 
Who were waiting for assistance 

On the banks of North Platte River. 


Thus enriched with food their labor 
Bought for those who sorely needed 
More provisions for the journey, 
They continued climbing mountains, 
Reaching South Pass as the flowers 
And the month of June were passing. 
Thence along the Colorado 

Desert they continued toiling 

O’er the dreary wastes of desert, 

Till they reached at last Green River, 
Where they met with Samuel Brennan, 
Who had sailed from New York City 
To the land of California 

With about three hundred converts 
To this new and strange religion. 
Brennan told the exile Leader 

That his people were established 

On the San Joaquin River, 

And were prosperous and happy. 


Victims of the mountain fever 
Here delayed the band of exiles. 
Thirteen men from the battalion, 
Who were hunting stolen horses, 
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Now surprised the camp of exiles 
And were greeted with the outbursts 
Of applause and great rejoicings. 


When the Vanguard reached Fort Bridger, 
They renewed the hope and courage 
That are born with great achievement. 
If the Lord had not been with them, 
They believed they would have perished. 
They had crossed the trackless prairies, 
Forded many rushing rivers, 

Crossed the wastelands of the deserts; 
They were in the Rocky Mountains, 

In the valleys of these ranges 

They would find the land of Zion. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer, nearer 

To the valleys of the mountains 

Came the train of covered wagons, 
Toiled the exiles of the Vanguard 

Of the moving Camp of Israel. 

Surely now they would not perish: 
They were standing on the threshold 

Of the chosen land of promise. 

In a few days they would enter 
Through the mighty mountain passes 
And behold the land of Zion 

Shining in the western sunlight. 

In the valleys of the mountains 

They would rest from all their labors, 
Till the signal came for action, 
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Till the bugle call aroused them 

From their sweet and peaceful slumbers 

And commanded them to hasten 

To redeem the land of Zion. 

But, alas, they were but human, 

And the fitful mountain fever 

Had reduced their strength and courage. 

They had passed through many hardships 

And had been exposed to dangers 

That had strained their nerves and sinews 

Near the breaking point of weakness. 

Greater dangers lay before them; 

Greater hardships were to follow. 

Could they meet them? Could they fight 
them, 

And move forward on their journey 

To the land that, like a spectre, 

Seemed to fade away at sunset, 

Seemed to vanish in the moonlight 

And become a mist of madness 

That would mock their useless efforts 

And would lead them to destruction? 


Led, they claimed, by inspiration, 

Of their sick and weakened Leader, 
Now the exiles crossed the ranges 

And the spurs of the Uintah. | 
Splashing, crashing down the rock-bed 
Of an angry mountain torrent, 

Came the train of covered wagons, 
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Till it reached the tangled wildwoods 
That encircled mountain forests. 


XII 
COVERED WAGONS 


As from Mississippi River 

To the banks of the Missouri 
Stretched the trains of covered wagons, 
Now from banks of the Missouri, 
From the hamlet Winter Quarters, 

To the Rocky Mountain ranges, 

Dimly marked, in many places, 
Stretched the moving “Camp of Israel”’. 
Miles, a thousand miles of prairies, 
Broken up by dreary deserts, 

Crossed by many mountain ranges, 
Torn by deep and narrow canyons, 
Lifted up by many highlands, 

Must be traveled by the exiles 

Ere they reach the land of Zion. 


Many trains of toiling exiles 

Braved the dangers of the deserts, 

Braved the blighting heat of summer 
And the bitter cold of autumn, 

Crossed the prairies and the deserts, 
Climbed the hillsides and the mountains, 
Wound their way through narrow defiles, 
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Crossed the angry, swollen rivers, 
And endured a thousand hardships, 
For the sake of that religion 
That had satisfied their longings 
For the art of better living. 


Many converts to the gospel, , 

On the frontier and in England, 
Were too poor to make the journey 
To the valleys of the mountains. 
Thirty thousand in old England, 
Who were firm and faithful converts 
To this new and strange religion, 
Visualized the Rocky Mountains, 
With their rich and fertile valleys 
And their homes of happy people. 
They desired to come to Zion, 

To the land of milk and honey 

That would be a kind of heaven 
For the tried and chosen people 
That the Lord desired to prosper. 
Zion, like the Susquehanna, 

Is a word with connotations 

That can kindle fires of fancy 
Which burn brightly and illumine 
Desert wastes of \the beloved 

With a kind of charm and beauty 
That are foreign to their nature. 
Distance lends her charms to fancy 
And the twain, in sweet communion, 
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Weave their magic robes of wonder 
That will change the dreary deserts 
Into fertile fields of flowers 

That are shining in the sunlight, 
That are waving in the moonlight, 
That will whisper in the starlight, 
“Come to us, ye heavy laden, 
Build your houses on our prairies, 
Mingle with the chosen people 
That have sent you their religion 
And will gladly make you welcome 
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To their homeland and their hearthstones 


In the valleys of the Westland.” 


To assist these faithful converts 
To embark upon the ocean 

And to cross the mighty waters 
And come westward to the Valley, 
The Perpetual Emigration 

Fund was founded and established. 
At the first five thousand dollars 
Could be borrowed by the needy, 
On the frontier or in England. 
Thousands, by this means assisted, 
Crossed the great Atlantic Ocean, 
Traveled westward to the frontiers, 
Fitted up their covered wagons 
And began the journey westward. 


Lack of stores of food and clothing 
9 
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Must not force them to abandon 

The achievement of their purpose. 

Death may meet them in the mountains, 
But there can be no retreating 

To the banks of Mississippi 

Or their farmlands in Missouri. 

They are exiles in the deserts; 

They are outcasts in the prairies. 

Certain death is in the Eastlands; 

Worse than death will overwhelm them, 
If they seek the pleasant places 

That were once their happy homeland. 


Brigham Young had mighty leaders 
To assist him in his labors 

And to share with him the honors 

Of this perilous adventure. 

But the people,—yes, the people, 
Plain and honest, unpretentious, 

Were as bold as fearless lions 

And as faithful as the sunlight 

To the gospel and its teachings. 

They were driven from Ohio 

To the prairies of Missouri, 

From the prairies to the highlands 
Where the hunters after honey 

And the native savage races 

Had their tents and lonely campfires. 
They were driven from the highlands 
To the banks of Mississippi, 
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Where they builded and established 

Homes in swamps and worthless swamp- 
lands. 

Here a chaste and charming city, 

Like a specter from the swamplands, 

Rose in majesty and beauty, 

Like the sunlight in his splendor. 

Then they left their lovely city 

To a horde of heartless foemen, 

Crossed the Mississippi River, 

Braved the dangers of the prairies, 

Builded hamlets, wayside stations, 

Garden Grove and then Mount Pisgah, 

After this, the Winter Quarters 

That became the frontier station 

And the place of preparation 

For their journey to the Westland. 


With such leaders and such people, 
Men will search in vain for failures, 
If they have a great religion 

That will bind their hearts together 
And illuminate their visions. 

Master minds and mighty people 
Organized their facts and forces, 

In their plans for working wonders. 
Brigham Young, the modern Moses, 
With his chosen men as leaders, 
Organized a camp in hundreds, 


Then divided them in fifties, 
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And in turn these were divided 

Into groups of tens, with captains 
Over small and large divisions. 

Bugle calls were always signals 

For their prayers and for their slumbers. 
They announced the time for sleeping 
And awoke them in the morning 

To prepare for moving westward. 
Bugle calls were heard for starting 
And were welcome in the evening 
When they halted covered wagons 

At a place that had been chosen 

For the campfires of the exiles. 


Two abreast, the covered wagons 
Rolled across the stretch of prairies, 
And were dragged through dreary deserts 
By the toiling yokes of oxen, 

Or the no less faithful horse-teams. 
But in times of greater danger, 

Four abreast, the covered wagons 
Rocked and rolled o’er trackless roadbeds 
While the men, with guns all ready 

For the needs of hasty action, 

Tramped along in grim procession. 
Beaten roads were signs of danger 

That would push them farther outward 
From the risks of meeting foemen. 


They would ford the smaller rivers, 
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Or would halt and build the bridges 
For their own and covered wagons 
That would soon be moving westward. 
If the width of rushing rivers 

Was too great to span with bridges, 
Then a leather boat or ferry 

Helped them cross the streams in safety. 
Log canoes were also builded, 

To convey the covered wagons 

To the bank across the river, 

Where the wet, unwilling oxen - 
Would be forced to give the service 
That their drivers urged upon them. 


When a herd of thirty thousand 
Head of wild, rebellious cattle, 
On the banks of the Missouri, 
Had to be compelled to venture 
In the floods of angry waters, 
Patience might not be a virtue 
That some types of human nature 
Crown with laurels of approval; 
But, among the other graces, 

It must find a place of welcome, 
Or the cattle, when stampeded, 
Will be scattered o’er the prairies 
And will never cross the river. 
Thirty thousand head of cattle 
Must be made to cross the river 
Of Missouri at the flood-time 
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When the width had been expanded 
To about two miles in distance. 
Storms had swollen angry currents 
Till they struck with frantic terror 
This enormous herd of cattle. 

But they must be made to cross it, 
For no bridge will span the distance 
And the ferry-boats are useless 


To convey the crushing burdens 
Of their big and seal-like bodies. 


First of all, they were divided 

Into smaller herds and started 

From the bank into the river. 

Shrinking from the angry current, 
They would wheel around and bellow, 
As they madly rushed for safety 

To the bank from which they started. 
Crowding, crushing, hooking, fighting, 
They wouldcharge the line of battle 
That their drivers placed around them, 
Which advanced to crowd them forward, 
Forward into deeper water. 

Crying out like human beings 

In the agony of terror, 

They would flounder, fight, and bellow, 
Charge the line with greater fury, 

To receive the blows and lashes 

Of the firm determined drivers. 


Here a bull they called Black Demon 
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BLack DEMON 


“Here a bull they called Black Demon 
Hot with effort and with anger.” 
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Hurled himself into the water 

And rushed forward to the current. 
As his front legs lost their footing 

He rolled over in the water 

And was carried down the river 

By the swift, onrushing current, 

To a sandbar where he wallowed 

Till at last he was exhausted. 
Breathing hard and loudly bawling, 
Soon again he lunges forward. 
Wheeling round, he seeks the landing 
Place from which he had been crowded 
By the lunging, leaping cattle 

That were being forced to enter 

By the prods and blows and lashes 

Of their whooping, yelling drivers. 
When his feet had found the bottom 
Of the angry, rolling waters, 

He rushed forward to the landing, 
Breaking through the strong resistance 
Of the bold, defiant drivers. 

Men on horseback circle round him, 
But again he breaks from bondage, 
Throwing down the horse and rider 
That would hurl themselves against him. 
Being free to roam the prairies 

Like an angry, evil spirit, 

He wheels round to see the drivers 
Force his mates into the river. 

Seeing also many others 
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On the bank across the river, 
Hearing, too, their calls, his nature 
Dared not brook the isolation 

That his fighting spirit won him. 
Back he comes, his eyes like fire-balls, 
With his hot, red tongue extended 
With his monster jaws dilated, 
Belching bellows that resounded 

In the distant hills and mountains. 
Now his coal-black glossy body, 
Hot with effort and with anger, 
Shed great flakes of foam that withered, 
Melting quickly in his pathway. 

Soon he plunges in the river, 

Cools his body in the torrent 

And swims forward to companions 
That his fierceness had deserted, 
When he battled with the drivers 
Who had tried to force him forward 
Through the depths of rolling waters. 


Babel must have been like silence, 

- Pandemonium was like heaven, 

When compared with the confusion 
Of the thirty thousand cattle 
Hurtling down the steep embankment, 
Plunging in the rolling waters, 

Yelling out with cries of terror 

When they felt their footing yielding 
To the unsubstantial waters 
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That were striving to devour them. 

Add to this the cries of drivers 

And the shouts of exultation 

As the youngsters backed the monsters, 
Lashed their sides and spurred them forward 
In the rushing, roaring torrents. 


Seconds, multiplied by minutes, 
Multiplied by many hours, 

Were required to cross the rivers 

With these mammoth herds of cattle 
And the many covered wagons 

That were rafted safely over, 

With their precious goods and chattels 
And their groups of sturdy exiles. 


Is it strange that such a people 

Who were fleeing from injustice 

And had braved so many dangers 

Now believed that God was with them 
In the midst of their afflictions? 

On the banks of Mississippi, 

When they starved and had no shelter 
From the storms that beat upon them, 
Drenching all their clothes and bedding, 
When their freezing limbs were aching 
And their hungry jchildren crying 
For the food they could not give them, 
When the fever seized their bodies 

Till it seemed a fiery furnace 

Was consuming them to ashes— 
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Then it was that countless thousands 

Of the valley quail descended 

To appease their pangs of hunger. 

They were tame, so tame the children 

Reached their trembling hands and caught 
them. 


“God has sent them! God has sent them!” 

Cried the grateful, famished people. 

‘He has let our foemen triumph, 

Robbing us of all our homelands, 

Driving us into the deserts, 

Burning down our barns and houses, 

Dashing out the brains of children. 

They have triumphed! They have 
triumphed! 

They have slain our mighty Prophet, 

Joseph, our beloved Joseph! 

Like a lamb he went to slaughter, 

Like a God he died for freedom. 

They have triumphed! They have 
triumphed! 

We are crossing endless prairies; 

We shall climb the Rocky Mountains, 

But our God will not forsake us. 

He will leave us not to perish, 

But will lead us to the valleys 

Of the everlasting mountains 

And will make a mighty people 

Of our moving Camp of Israel. 
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“He has sent his Holy Spirit 

To us in our tribulations. 

It has been our dear companion, 

In the starlight and the moonlight, 
It has whispered words of comfort 
To our spirits in their sorrows. 

It was with our Prophet Joseph 

In his dungeon when in prison; 

It illumed his sense of vision, 

Till he saw the Rocky Mountains. 
In the valleys of the Westland 

He beheld the dreary deserts 
Changed to rich and fertile gardens. 
He beheld the blossoms waving 

In the starlight and the moonlight 
And the sunlight of our lifetime. 
Then the vision quickly vanished. 
He was in his dreary prison; 

He was with his Brother Hyrum, 
With his dear, beloved Hyrum— 
Elder Richards, Elder Taylor, 
Bold and faithful, fearless converts 
To the everlasting gospel, 

Were companions of his sorrows 
In his dark and dreary prison. 
Joseph loved them—how he loved them— 
How he loved his friendless people. 


“Could I preach once more the gospel 
In our dear, beloved city!” 
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He exclaimed, with deep emotion. 

He had crossed the Mississippi 

Ere he marched away to prison. 

Like a lamb he went to slaughter 

For the friends who would not trust him, 
If he left them in their sorrows. 
Faithless friends were filled with terror 
And entreated him to linger, 

To recross the Mississippi, 

To become a helpless captive 

To the Carthage Greys whose hatred 
Burned to see his life blood flowing 

In the dust, like streams of water. 


“When the vision of the Westland 
Faded from his eyes forever, 

He beheld the walls of prison, : 
Gazed upon the troubled faces 

Of his tried and true companions. 


“June, the queen of all the seasons, 
With her lilies of the valley 

And her roses of the springtime, 

Like a charming, blushing maiden, 
Decked the earth with fragrant beauty 
And rejoiced to see men happy. 
Prison walls shut out the sunshine 

And the beauty of the springtime. 


“When the preternatural vision 
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Of the valleys of the mountains 
Faded like the baseless fabric 

Of a dream that had departed, 
Joseph, cheerless and unhappy, 

Saw the shades of death descending. 
After all he was but mortal 

And could not but think of loved ones 
Who were weeping for his presence 
In the dear, beloved city, 

On the banks of Mississippi, 

Where they hoped to live and labor 
For the everlasting gospel 

That had forced them from Ohio, 
Banished them from their Missouri 
And had brought them to the Father 
Of the many mighty rivers. 


“God was with him! God was with him!” 
Cried the happy, grateful outcasts. 

“He was with him in the prison. 

Leaden balls might pierce his body, 

Drive the spirit from its temple, 

But the Christ who was a martyr 

Had prepared for him a mansion 

In the fair, celestial city 

Of the Kingdom of the Father.” 


In the morning and the evening 


They would pray to God their Father. 
They would thank Him for His blessings, 
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For their trains of covered wagons, 

For their mammoth herds of cattle, 

For the food that fed their bodies, 

For the blessings of the Priesthood, 

For the martyred Prophet Joseph, 

Who had preached to them the gospel, 
Who had shared with them their sorrows 
And had blessed them with his presence 
In the days of their distresses. 

They would pray for faith and courage 
To go forward, never doubting, 

They desired the Holy Spirit 

To be with them on their journey, 

In the deserts, on the prairies, 

On the highway, by their campfires, 
And to guide them to the valleys 

That would be their future homeland. 


They would tell no vulgar stories; 
They avoided oaths and curses. 

At the campfires they were joyous, 
Singing sacred songs of Zion, | 
Dancing in the yellow moonlight, 
Telling tales about their hardships, 
How they lifted covered wagons 
From the mud where they had sunken, 
How they forced the frightened cattle 
Into deep and angry ‘waters— 

Not because they loved to torture, 
But they could not fail and falter, 
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Lest their foes again attack them. 
They must force the frightened cattle 
To take plunges in the river; 

They must cheer the boys who rode them, 
As they floundered through the water. 
They would joke about Black Demon 
And his many kindred spirits— 

How they hated roaring waters, 

Since their deeds were mostly evil, | 
And they were like other demons 
Who were kindred of the devil, 

And were more at home in brimstone 
Than in rushing, roaring water, 

Where their cloven feet would falter 
When they tried to tread the water. 
They would joke like other beings 
Who are human in their nature, 

And will seek for rest and respite 
From the toils and itribulations 

That existence thrusts upon them. 


But to them this strange religion 
Was 'the source of all their sorrows 
And the spring of all their comforts. 
Had they been like other people, 
They would not have been molested. 
They were poor, deluded converts 
To a new and strange religion 

That believed in God and angels 
And believed the Holy Bible 
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Was a book of revelation; 
They believed in inspiration | 
And the teachings of the Spirit, 
In their lives and their relations 
To the laws of their existence. 


On the prairies and the deserts 

They were faithful to the teachings 
Of the new and strange religion. 
Sunday found the covered wagons 
Halted on the banks of rivers, 

Or at other pleasant places, 

If their scouts had skill to find them. 


If they heard no learned sermons 

On the mysteries of heaven, 

Yet they heard impressive teachings 
That were prompted by the Spirit. 
They would hear the earnest voices 
Of their true and faithful leaders, 
Telling them to keep their bodies 
Free from taint and degradation, 
That the poison of narcotics 

And the stimulus of liquor 

Would be sure to bring upon them. 
They would hear the voice of reason, 
Pleading for the modes of living 
That would keep them strong and fitted 
For the hardships of the journey 

To the valleys of the Westland. 
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They would hear about the dangers 
That were lurking in the forests, 

That were hiding in the mountains, 
And would surely be encountered, 

If they were not true and faithful. 
They were told to treat their cattle 
And their horses with the kindness 
That would bring them faithful service 
And would keep their conscience guiltless. 
“Do not venture from the wagons; 
Keep the counsel and instructions 

Of the men who are to lead you. 

Do not yield to bursts of anger, 

But be patient and persistent, 

If you wish the Lord to bless you 

And to lead you to the valleys 

That will be your future homeland. 


“Tf you keep the Word of Wisdom 
That was given to instruct you 

In the finer arts of living, 

Strength will flow into the vessels 
That contain the vital fluid 

Of your bodies, that are temples 

In which dwell eternal spirits 

And the two when brought together, 
Make the soul that in probation 
Must be sorely tried and tested 

For a future state of glory. 

If you keep the Word of Wisdom, , 
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You will find the hidden knowledge 
That will give you joy and gladness. 
You will find the gifts of wisdom, 
And the angel of destruction | 

Will pass by and not destroy you.” 


Thus refreshed, on Monday morning, 
Bugle blasts would call to action. 
Cattle must be yoked together; 
Horses must be cleaned and harnessed, 
And be hitched to covered wagons. 
Then the signal would be given 

To begin again the journey 


That the Sabbath day had halted. 


Sometimes oxen that had rested 
Would not take to yoking kindly, 
But would manifest the wildness 
That the prairie range had fostered. 
Many drivers were from England, 
And had never looked at oxen 

Till they were required to drive them 
To the valleys of the mountains. 
Well it was that they had listened 
To the sermons of their leaders, 

In the morning and the evening 
When the moving “Camp of Israel” 
Kept the Sabbath season holy. ' 
They were told about the trials 
And the hardships of the journey 
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And admonished to be patient 
And avoid the sin of anger. 


But these wild and wicked oxen 

Did not want to come together 

And put on the yoke of bondage, 

And be chained to covered wagons 

That were loaded down with chattels 

And the sick and the afflicted 

Who had fainted by the wayside 

And had had to give up walking, 

Till their strength came back to help them. 


Once an Englishman named Osmond, 
Who had never looked at oxen 

Till he started on the journey, 

Tied his bullocks’ heads together 
While he tried in vain to yoke them. 
In the realm of mathematics ' 

He had always been a whirlwind, 
And his mind had been enlightened 
By the schools of ‘higher learning. 

He was ready for promotion 

At the head of all his classes 

When he heard this strange religion, 
And became a mighty preacher 

Of the everlasting gospel, 

Ere he crossed Atlantic Ocean 

And came west to Winter Quarters. 
But the task of yoking oxen 
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Had some tricks he had not mastered, 
And his brilliant lights of learning 
Left him in unfriendly darkness. 

He had friends, but none would help him. 
“He must learn to do by doing,” 
Seemed to be the exiles’ motto, 
Which left Osmond with his oxen 

And his higher education 

To adjust to situations 

That were sometimes strange and cruel, 
Such as that of yoking oxen. 


When he found his awkward movements 
Furnished classic entertainment 

For a group of his companions, 

He forgot the Ten Commandments, 
And—one Englishman was angry. 
Crying out, “You heartless heathens!” 
He let fly the heavy ox-bows 

At the crowd, which quickly scattered, 
Leaving Osmond unmolested. 

But he had not learned his lesson, 

For the oxen bucked and bellowed 
When again he tried to yoke them. 
Minutes seemed to stretch to hours 

Ere the oxen could be crowded 

To a give-and-take position 

Where they could be yoked together. 
When at last the problem yielded, 
By a trick that shocked the driver, 
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They, the still unconquered oxen, 
Looped the loop in such a manner 
That the yoke was turned and twisted 
Till it hung in useless fashion 

From the necks of Osmond’s oxen. 
Had not help retrieved these losses, 
Then at least one yoke of oxen 
Would have rid themselves forever 
From the hated covered wagons. 


As a part of their religion, 

Cleanliness of mind and body 

Is important. If neglected, 

God will not bestow His blessings 

And the laws of life will punish 

Those who break His just commandments. 


Once a week a busy washday 

Halted trains of covered wagons, 
And the drivers of the oxen, 

With the women and the children— 
All who had the strength of body, 
Were impressed in washing service. 
Children rustled brush for fuel; 
Prairie fires were quickly kindled; 
Tubs and washboards, pots and kettles, 
Buckets, pans and washing basins, 
Were assembled as by magic, 

And the toil became diversion 

For the band of sturdy exiles. 
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Now and then a burly youngster 
Sought the shade of covered wagons, 
To evade the rules of service 

That required united efforts 

In a task to some unpleasant. 

He might even feel unable 

To endure the siege of battle 

That was waged against the dirt-fiends. 
In the regions of his stomach 

Pain had been in deadly conflict 
With a will that was but human 
And must yield to great affliction. 
When the washing had been finished 
He was always feeling better, 

And could help his boon companions 
Who were needing his assistance 

In the games that they were playing. 


Even men had found the harness 
Needed time and their attention 
When the washingboards were weary 
And could stand no harder rubbing. 
Hamestraps often needed sewing; 
Collars were unfit for shoulders 

Of the faithful, weary horses, 

Till they had a thorough cleaning, 
At the very time that washboards 
Cried aloud for hands to rub them. 


But if horsemen were unable 
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To assist with mammoth washings, 
What about the poor bull-whacker, 
With his bows to bend together 
And his bow-keys to replenish, 
While his whip had lost its handle 
And its popper was in pieces? 

He would like to do the washing, 
But was sorry, oh, so sorry 

That he could not leave his bow-keys 
To endure another minute, 

And his wagon tongue was crooked, 
While the chain was almost minus 


Links that had to be assembled. 


These were such unusual cases 

That they did not mar the madness 
Of the braver men and women 

Who were fighting dirt with fierceness 
That was soon to be rewarded. 


While the washing was in progress 
Those who had the gift of singing 
Would not wait to be invited 

To delight their boon companions 
With the concords of sweet music. 
Boys would wrestle, and impromptu 
Speeches came from lips that faltered 
On occasions less informal; 

Bashful girls forgot their shyness 
And came forward with conundrums 
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That the wise men could not answer, 
Thus increasing mirth and gladness 
Of the youthful generation. 


When the washing was completed, 
They would finish telling stories, 

Or discuss some mooted question, 

Or would have a singing concert 

And would finish up by dancing 
With a kind of sprightly vigor 

That would shock some sager pilgrims. 


When they camped, the covered wagons 
Would be drawn up in a circle, 

With the tongues extending outward 
And the front wheels of one wagon 
To the hind wheels of another 

Were so firmly locked that shelter 
From attacks of Indian nomads 

Was, to some degree, provided. 
Openings, which at night were guarded, 
Made an entrance and an exit 

To and from the ample circle 

That became a kind of breastwork 

For the safety of the exiles. 

Banks of creeks and banks of rivers 
Sometimes formed a semi-circle, 

In which cattle that were working 
Had been driven and were guarded. 


Round the campfires, in the evening, 
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Gathered all the cheerful exiles. 

Men and women and their children 
Gathered round to tell their stories, 
Or to start the fun and frolic 

That would drive from them their sadness 
And would kindle flames of fancy 
That would visualize the homeland 

In the valleys of the mountains. 
They would sing the songs of Zion 
With a spirit and a feeling 

That evolved from toil and hardships, 
From the sands of dreary deserts, 
From the seeming endless prairies 

And companionship with dangers 
That will test the faith and courage 
Of the bravest men and women. 


Miles and miles from covered wagons, 
From the distant hills or prairies, 

Or from far-off desert wastelands, 
Mammoth waves of darkling dust-clouds 
Rose and drifted nearer, nearer 

To the trains of covered wagons. 
Sometimes whirling round in circles, 
Rising, as from mystic regions, 

Now becoming dense and darker, 

Then again dissolved and sifted 

Into finer films of shadows, 

Till they vanished in the distance 

That the eye no longer followed, 

Rolled these mystic waves of dust-clouds. 
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Sometimes rolling, coming nearer 
To the gazing groups of exiles, 
Who were filled with awe and wonder. 


Now the sounds, like distant thunder, 
Smote the ears of the observers 

And a black patch on the prairies 
Showed the origin of dust-clouds 
Was an object moving forward. 
Nearer, nearer came the black patch; 
Louder, louder rolled the thunder; 
Darker, darker grew the dust-clouds, 
Till at last great herds of bison 
Could be seen in countless numbers, 
Rushing forward in their fierceness 
To the trains of covered wagons 
That would soon be crushed to ashes, 
If the bison did not falter, 

Or their course were not directed 
From the pathway to their victims, 
Who were helpless in the presence 
Of the black, resistless demons 

That were rushing down upon them. 


The protectors of the outcasts, 
Who were used to scenes of danger, 
Circled round the herds of cattle, 
Lest they be at once stampeded 

By the mammoth herds of bison. 
Leaving guards to hold the cattle, 
Leaders rushed to posts of danger 
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Where they tried to swerve the bison 
From the path that meant destruction 
To the moving “Camp of Israel.” 


“He who made the plains and prairies 
And the valleys of the mountains, 

He who gave the beasts their fierceness 
And can make them do His bidding, 
Had again been with the outcasts,” 
Thought the faithful, toiling exiles, 
And had saved them from destruction. 


“Westward! westward! westward! west- 
ward!” 

Called the breezes of the prairies, 

Called the voices of the mountains, 

As they rose before the visions 

Of the moving hosts of Israel. 


“We are waiting for your coming,” 
Said the voices of the desert. 

“We will give you faith and freedom,” 
Called the valleys of the mountains. 
Some, perchance, heard not the voices, 
But were only sad and silent. 

They would not express the feelings 
That became the close companions 

Of the hearts that were but human, 
And must needs be sad and lonely 
When the starlight and the moonlight 
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And the sunlight seemed to mock them 
And to rob them of the comforts 
That they now so sorely needed. 


Many feet were bare and bleeding; 
Many hands were thin and wasted; 
Many hearts were sad and heavy 
With the burdens and the hardships 
That were ceaseless and distressing. 

All had not the strength to battle 
With the grinding cares and tortures 
Of afflictions and disasters. 

Many men had lost their sweethearts, 
And the lonely graves were haunting 
Them when they were bravely trying 
To throw off the load of sorrow 
That their loss had thrust upon them. 
Mothers saw their little children 
Sink into the mystic silence 

That is dreary and oppressive. 
Husbands saw their wives departing 
For a better land than Zion, 

But the parting brought them sorrow, 
For they longed for those companions 
Who had shared their many sorrows 
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And had brought them cheer and comfort 


In the days of their distresses 

And the nights of their affliction. 
Wives had seen their husbands perish 
In attempting greater labors 
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Than their strength could carry forward, 
To relieve the weaker exiles 
Who were sometimes sick and helpless. 


Would they ever find the valleys 
Of the everlasting mountains? 
Death had taken many loved ones. 
He had come to covered wagons 

In the silence of the starlight, 

In the beauty of the moonlight, 

In the glory of the sunlight, 

And had hushed the heavy breathing 
Of the sick and the afflicted. 
Might he not spread desolation 

To the outposts of the bravest 

Of these worn and wasted exiles, 
Who were meeting greater dangers 
And enduring greater hardships 

As the heavy covered wagons 
Rocked and rolled towards the Westland? 


God is good, but nature falters 
When the limbs become exhausted, 
And the fever burns the body. 
Then the hand will lose its cunning 
And the heart will faint and falter 
Like a bird with broken pinions, 
Like a leaf when gentle breezes 
Stir the fragrance of the forest. 
God is good, but nature struggles 
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In a mundane state of being, 
With disaster and distresses. 

She will not endure forever 
Losses of her vital forces. 

God is good, but prophets perish; 
Sages seize the cups of hemlock 
And the lips of love are poisoned 
By caresses of the traitor 

Who had seemed to be an angel 
In the robings of a mortal. 

God is good, but will the wagons, 
Rolling westward, reach the valleys 
Of the everlasting mountains? 


Who has wisdom, let him answer 
With his preternatural vision; 

Let him tell the times and seasons 
When the Lord will work His wonders 
And reveal His hidden secrets 

To the ones who sit in darkness. 

But for toiling, trusting exiles, 

They must dare the death and dangers 
Of a long and dreary journey 

To the valleys of the Westland. 

If they faint and fall and perish, 

God is dwelling in the mountains, 

And the deserts feel His footfalls, 
While the hillsides and the valleys 
Greet the graces of His presence. 
Though He slay them, yet they trust Him, 
And will gladly sing His praises. 
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XIII 
HANDCART HEROES 


Brigham Young believed that handcarts 
Could be dragged across the deserts 

And the prairies and the mountains 

By the outcasts who were pleading 
For the chance to journey westward. 
Though they longed for covered wagons 
And the oxen and the horses 

That would move them to the homeland 
Yet their poverty forbade them 

To enjoy such means of travel 

To the valleys of the mountains. 
Others had the means to purchase, 

But they could not buy the oxen 

And the horses that they needed. 
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Like the frenzy of a fever 

Was the yearning for the Westland. 
Many mammoth herds of oxen, 
Many bands of useful horses 

Had been purchased by the exiles 
When they started on the journey 
To the far-off mountain valleys, 

To enjoy the strange religion 

That had fired their souls with fevers 
Of the joys that come to mortals, 
When they rouse themselves from slumbers 
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And become the brave defenders 
Of a cause they love and cherish. 


With this new and strange religion 
Went a feeling and a spirit 

That the Saints must come together, 
To enjoy the richer blessings 

Of communion and devotion 

That make faithful converts happy. 
This was not some foolish fancy 
That ignites the sordid passions, 

But a sweet and tender longing 

For the fellowship with converts 
Who had been so strong and steadfast 
That their lives became devoted 

To a mission and a service 

That encountered toil and hardships, 
With a vision and a courage 

That had scorned distress and danger 
And the curses of oppression 

That were heaped on humble people 
Who were faithful and devoted. 


Many thousands in old England 
Who had heard the preaching Elders 
Advocate the strange religion 

Had become devoted converts 

And were longing to come westward 
To the homeland of their people. 
When they heard about the handcarts 
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They disposed of their possessions, 

Giving up their tasks of labor, 

Long before the prearrangements 

Had been made to get them passage 

O’er the wide Atlantic Ocean 

That was keeping them from handcarts 
Which would help them reach the valleys 
Of the dear, beloved Westland. 


After losing their positions 

In their haste to come to Zion, 

Many would have found the workhouse, 
Had they not been helped by others 

To take passage on the vessels 

That would cross the mighty waters. 

Then the trains would move them westward 
To the frontiers of the exiles 

Who were still to cross the prairies 

To the valleys of the mountains. 


In the month of June one thousand, 

With their two-wheeled, handcart turnouts, 
From the frontiers, started westward. 
That they might not be unwieldly 

In their travel to the homeland, 

They were finally divided 

Into parties of five hundred. 


In the midst of toil of travel 
Over desert lands and prairies, 
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Up the hillsides, over mountains, 
Through the defiles, down the canyons, 
Many worn and weary exiles 

Thought at times of merry, England 
And the comforts of their homeland, 
Which, if scanty, were made ample 
By a cheerful, grateful spirit, 

Till the new and strange religion 

Had inspired them with a longing 

For the valleys of the mountains. 


When the storms came down upon them, 
Driving them to scanty shelter, 
When the handcarts, old and creaking, 
Seemed unwilling to move forward, 
Then they thought of merry England 
And the comforts of the homeland. 
They were Saints, devoted converts, 
But they still were human beings, 
And their minds must needs remember 
That their kindred ties were broken 
By the new and strange religion. 
Fathers left their sons in anger 

When they joined the hated converts. 
Even mothers left their daughters 

To the buffetings of Satan 

When they joined the strange religion 
Of the poor, deluded converts. 


But the storms might beat upon them 
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And the handcarts, old and creaking, 
Might seem heavy covered wagons 

To the worn and wasted, outcasts. 
Mother’s love might die and perish 
And their fathers might forsake them, 
Still they loved this strange religion 
With a fondness and devotion 

That could make them gay and happy. 


Strange, how strange are human beings. 
Give them wealth and fame and honor; 
Strew their paths of life with roses; 
Give them loved ones for companions; 
Crown their lives with all the blessings 
That the world can give to mortals. 
Look! Behold their sordid passions 
Glut themselves until they sicken 

On the luscious foods they feed on! 
See their bodies cramp and crumble! 
See their eyes grow dim and death-like! 
See their lips, how pale and tarnished 
With the harlot’s fond caresses! 
Disillusioned! Disillusioned! 
Disillusioned and unhappy. 


On the fifteenth day of July, 
Under charge of Captain Willie, 
Twenty and four hundred converts 
Gladly left Iowa City 

And began their journey westward. 
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Twenty handcarts for each hundred, 
Also three or four milch cows, 

With five tents, one covered wagon, 
And for it three yokes of oxen, 

To assist in hauling baggage, 

Were provided for the journey 

To the valleys of the mountains. 
Seventeen pounds of bed and clothing 
Were provided for each person, 

And a hundred pounds of baggage 
Must be loaded on each handcart. 


In a month this train of handcarts 
Had arrived at Winter Quarters, 
Where a meeting of the Elders 

Was convened to moot the question 

Of the journey to the Westland. 

Levi Savage called attention 

To the lateness of the season, 

To the hardships of the journey, 

And believed the use of reason 

Would delay until the springtime 
Their departure for the Westland. 
With one thousand miles to travel, 

It would be in late November 

Ere they reached the Salt Lake Valley. 
When he found his friends determined, 
With a prayer that God would help them, 
Savage waived his strong objections, 
And declared that he was ready 

To attempt the journey westward. 
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On the eighteenth day of August 
Willie and his loyal comrades 

Started on the toilsome journey, 

To encounter death and dangers 

On the prairies and the deserts 

And the mountains of the Westland. 
Fifteen miles—a hard day’s travel— 
Could be made before the twilight, 
If the axles of the handcarts 

And the wheels that rolled around them 
Did not break down and delay them. 
But too often tin and leather 

Must be used to mend their handcarts, 
While they spent the precious moments 
That they needed for their travel. 


In the region of Wood River 

All the cattle were stampeded. 
Twenty head were not recovered, 
Leaving but one yoke of oxen 

To be used now for the wagon. 

Milch cows, steers, and even heifers 
Felt the oxbows on their shoulders, 
But they gave such lenten service 
That one hundred pounds of flour 
Must be added to each handcart. 


All the beef was now exhausted, 
With no milk to help the rations 
Of a single pound of flour 

And a little rice and bacon. 
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Many men, with scanty breakfasts, 
Had no food until the bugle 

Called them out again for action 
Bright and early in the morning. 


On the north fork of Platte River, 
Elders Richards, Grant and Kimball 
Overtook them, from their mission 

To the fields of merry England. 

When they left them in the morning, 
Willie had their sacred promise 

They would send, if they could get them, 
Covered wagons with provisions 

That would save them from starvation. 


At Fort Laramie the rations 

Were again reduced, till hunger 
Gaunt and grizzled, made them tremble 
With the fierceness of his aspect. 

Men who labored had twelve ounces 
Of the flour they sorely needed; 
Women and old men nine ounces 
And eight ounces for the children. 

On the banks of the Sweetwater, 
Mountain peaks loomed high above them, 
Clad in dazzling robes of whiteness 
That descended to the base-lines, 
Where the storm kings were collecting 
Frigid forces of the north-wind 

That were piling mighty snowdrifts 

In the defiles and the canyons. 
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Death was kind to many aged, 

And the sick and the afflicted 

Wrapt the scanty bedclothes round them 
And lay down to silent slumbers. 

But the strong and brave were falling 
With the pangs of pain and hunger, 
And the hard, incessant labor 

Stole their strength and left them helpless 
In the bitter cold to perish. 

Till the hands of rigor mortis 
Clutched their throats with icy fingers, 
They were toiling at their handcarts 
And were cheering their companions. 


When the first snow-storm descended, 
Early in the frigid morning, 

All the flour was divided 

’Mong the starving, freezing exiles. 
Still the bugle called to action 

Men and women who were dying 

With fatigue and cold and hunger. 


Sixteen miles they must now travel 

To the nearest frozen camp-grounds. 
They would try to make the distance, 
But the limit of endurance 

Had been reached and they must perish, 
If some angel of compassion 

Would not penetrate the storm-clouds 
With the brightness of his presence 
And the food and warmth to save them. 
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“As they saw the covered wagons 
Of the men who came to save them.” 
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But at noon a covered wagon 

Reached the camp with gladsome tidings. 
Joseph Young and Stephen Taylor 

Told the exiles a relief-train 

Was advancing with provisions 

And the bedding and the comforts 
That would save them from destruction. 
Joseph Young and Stephen Taylor 
Feared that Captain Martin’s exiles 
Would be in a sad condition, 

For they had left Winter Quarters 
Later than this train of handcarts 

In the charge of Captain Willie. 

With their welcome news they started 
On their journey farther eastward, 
Leaving Willie and his comrades 

To continue on their journey 

With a firmer resolution 

To defeat the evil fortune 

That was seeking to destroy them. 


Double-teams were hitched to wagons 

And began to roll them westward, 

While the stronger helped the weaker 

Drag along their heavy handcarts. 

Cattle perished in the struggle, 

But at last the worn-out toilers 

Dragged themselves to frozen camp- 
grounds. 

Snow that measured now twelve inches 
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Seemed to scorn their feeble efforts 
To move any farther westward. 

Five had perished in the nighttime 
With the cold and with exhaustion, 
And the peaceful sleep of silence 
Had relieved them from the hardships 
That continued with the living, 
Who were fighting for existence. 


Now two barrels of dry biscuits 
And a small sack of dried apples, 
With a little rice and sugar 

Were in camp to feed the hungry. 
Two of the disabled cattle 

Were then killed to swell the rations 
That must keep the hungry living 

Till the train of covered wagons 
Came to save them from destruction. 


Captain Willie and a comrade 

Now rode westward to encounter 
Help that must be hurried forward 
To the freezing, starving exiles, 
Who were now too worn and wasted 
To endure the strain of travel 
Through the snow and bitter weather 
That would soon decide the conflict. 


On the first day beef and biscuits 
Were consumed and other cattle 
Must be killed to save the exiles 
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From the death of sheer starvation. 
On the third day there was nothing 
For the starving, freezing converts, 
Since the beef was all exhausted. 

Men with white and frightened faces 
Cried for food as they were falling 

In the snowdrifts where they perished. 
Mothers clasped their freezing infants 
In the arms that rigor mortis 

And the freezing winter weather 
Clutched and left them cold and lifeless. 
Men who had been crazed with hunger 
Fought for food that kindly outcasts 
Set aside for starving children. 


One, a maiden named Suzannah, 
Tells a strange, impressive story 

Of her feelings when the snowstorm 
And the hunger seemed to conquer 
Her last struggle for existence. 
Consciousness controlled her actions, 
But the sense of cold and hunger 
Fled away and left her happy, 
Lying in the snow to perish. 

She could hear the harps of angels 
And their sweet, celestial voices 
Calling her beyond the snowstorms, 
To the land of the immortals. 

She was passing, quickly passing 
To the peaceful land of promise 
When a voice more sweet than others 
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Called her name, with kindly; accents, 
And admonished her to struggle 

For the life that she was yielding 

To the cold and to the hunger 

That had seemed to win the contest. 
“Rise at once, arise, Suzannah, 

For you have a work of wonder 

To perform among the people,” 

Said the voice, in tones commanding. 


Not unwilling to continue 

Her brave struggle for existence, 
If the Lord desired the effort, 

She arose and joined the women 
And the men who still were singing 
The inspiring song of Zion: 


“Come, come, ye Saints, 

No toil nor labor fear, 

But with joy wend your way; 

Though hard to you 

This journey may appear, 

Grace shall be as your day. 

Tis better far for us to strive 

Our useless cares from us to drive; 

Do this, and joy your hearts will swell— 
All is well! All is well! 


“Why should we mourn, 
Or think our lot is hard? 
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’Tis not so; all is right! 

Why should we think 

To earn a great reward, 

If we now shun the fight? 

Gird up your loins, 

Fresh courage take, 

Our God will never us forsake; 

And soon we'll have this truth to tell: 
All is well! All as well! 


“We'll find the place 

Which God for us prepared, 

Far away, in the West, 

Where none shall come 

To hurt or make afraid; 

There the Saints will be blessed. 

We'll make the air with music ring 
Shout praises to our God and King; 
Above the rest, these words we’ll tell, 
All is well! All is well! 


“And should we die 

Before our journey’s through, 

Happy day! all is well! 

We then are free 

From toil and sorrow too; 

With the just we shall dwell. 

But if our lives are spared again, 

To see the Saints, their rest obtain, 

Oh how we'll make this chorus swell— 
All is well! All is well!” 
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In the evening storm clouds vanished, 
And the sun in golden glory 

Sank behind the snowclad ranges 
Of the distant Rocky Mountains; 
Still no sign of covered wagons 
Came into the field of vision. 

Many, with the sun’s declining, 

Saw the night of death approaching 
And the smile of peaceful sweetness 
Now illumed their care-worn faces. 
It was finished; they were faithful 
And a better land than Zion 

Burst upon their final vision, 

As they closed their eyes in slumber, 
While they listened to the voices 
Of the angels who were calling. 

No more cold and wet and hunger; 
No more days of painful toiling 
Over sands of dreary deserts; 

No more pain and no more sorrow. 
Death is sweet and mild and peaceful. 
In a moment all was silent 

And the weary ones were resting 

In the arms of blissful slumbers. 


But with shouts of joy, the stronger, 
Leaping from their beds, rushed forward 
As they saw the covered wagons 

Of the men who came to save them, 
Saw their own dear Captain Willie, 
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At the head of covered wagons, 
Rushing down the western hillside 
To the camp of faithful comrades. 


Grant and Kimball, from their wagons, 
Shared the stores of their provisions. 
With their quilts and robes and blankets 
They brought grateful warmth and ‘comfort 
To the worn and freezing exiles 

Who had waited till the darkness 

Brought despair and desolation. 


Grant rushed on to Martin’s exiles 

With the bedding and provisions 

That would save them from destruction. 
Willie’s worn and weak detachment 
Was commanded now by Kimball, 
Who gave orders to move westward 
Bright and early in the morning. 


But the days and weeks of toiling 
And the pangs of cold and hunger 
Left too many handcart heroes 

In a state so worn and wasted 

That the rescue could not save them. 
Hands and feet and ears were frozen 
When the cold became intenser 

And the stress and strain of travel 
Told upon the faithful exiles. 


Willow Creek, a tributary 
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Of the cold Sweetwater River, 

Is a place to be remembered 

By the hardy handcart heroes. 
Fifteen corpses here were buried. 
Thirteen suffered death by freezing, 
And the other two so weakened 

That their death was but the passing 
Of the spirits from the bodies, 

That became too weak to hold them 
Captive in their native prison. 


XIV 
HANDCART HEROES 


Immigrants from merry England, 
In a company commanded 

By their Captain, Edward Martin, 
On the twenty-second of August 
Crossed the great Missouri River 
And began their journey westward. 
One mule team with single wagon 
And two ox-teams with their wagons 
Helped to carry tents and bedding, 
Camp utensils and provisions 

Of this handcart train of exiles. 
Critics who are cold and ruthless 
Oftentimes condemn the folly 

Of the immigrants who ventured 
On this journey in the Autumn. 
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Could they understand emotions 
That incite to bold adventure, 

They would sanction undertakings 
That advanced to meet the dangers 
And the hardships they encountered. 


Saints were on their way to Zion 
To assemble with their people 

Who had sent them the religion 
That they loved with true devotion. 
They had ample time to travel 

To the valleys of the Westland 

Ere the frosts and snows of Winter 
Could maroon them in the mountains. 
Nature has her strange mutations, 
Which cannot be known to mortals, 
Till they roll into existence 

And reveal how weak and helpless 
Are the efforts of her children. 

In the year of this migration 
Winter took the place of Autumn, 
Bearing hardships and disaster 

To this train of handcart heroes. 
When at first one pound of flour 
Served to be a daily ration, 


Toiling men became like children 
In the vigor of their bodies. 


Then the pound was changed to three- 
fourths, 
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Changed again till half-pound rations 
Fed the weak and half-starved outcasts. 


Thus they came into the Black Hills 
Where the roads were hard and rocky, 
Breaking down the creaking handcarts, 
Wearing out the yielding foot-gear 

Of the worn and wasted toilers. 


One man’s handcart that had broken 
Caused him to be left unnoticed 

By the wayside until evening. 

When the darkness gathered round him 
He believed that he would perish, 

For he could not trail the handcarts, 
And was weak and almost helpless. 
But a train of covered wagons, 

Guided by its Captain Hoddett, 
Camped some distance from the breakdown, 
Saving one lone weary exile 

From the pitiless distresses 

That were ready to destroy him. 


On a bleak October morning 

Winter added cold to hunger 

When the storm came down upon them. 
Bitter winds were whirling snow-flakes 
Into thin, and care-worn faces 

That had braved so many hardships 

That they asked for warmth and comfort 
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By the pathos of expression 
That distresses wrote upon them. 


On the nineteenth of October, 

For the last time on the journey, 

At Red Buttes, the wide Platte River 
Must be crossed by Martin’s outcasts, 
For it intersected travel 

To the valleys of the mountains. 
Winter lashed the angry waters 

With its sharp and freezing whirlwinds, 
Till it seemed to mock the efforts 

That the exiles made to cross them. 


Now a swift and ruthless current, 
Leaping high above its rock-bed, 

Rose to meet and to defy them 

To an all unequal contest. 

Stronger men took helpless women 

In their arms and braved the dangers, 
Waded in the freezing waters 

That were drenching beds of wagons. 
Women who were well and stronger 
Looped their heavy skirts around them 
And became the brave companions 
Of the men who fought the waters 
With a bold determination 

That enabled them to conquer. 


When at last they had succeeded 
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In the fight with ice-cold water 

And had reached the bank in safety, 
Hail and snow and sleet came whirling 
Round their worn and freezing bodies, 
On the pinions of the north-wind 
With a swift, malignant frenzy 
That was tragic and resistless. 


Not alone the weary exiles, 

But the worn and wasted oxen 

And the poor and worn-out mule-team, 
Chilled and wet and now exhausted, 
Suffered greatly as the shadows 
Wrapped the camp in robes of darkness. 


Days before this tragic crisis, 

When the Saints had camped on Deer Creek, 
Men and teams had been exhausted 
With their heavy loads of baggage. 
Bedding that they sorely needed 

Had fed flames, to lighten labor. 
Many pots and pans and kettles 
That they needed at the campfires 
Had been thrown away at Deer Creek. 
Baggage was reduced to ten pounds 
Each for adults, and for children 
Five-pound bundles were the limit. 


Still four hundred miles of winter 
Lay between them and their Zion 
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That was still the mystic vision, 
Luring them toward the Westland. 


In the morning bugles sounded 

And again the train of handcarts 

Set itself in painful motion. 

Toiling through the depths of snowdrifts, 
Dragging crazy, creaking handcarts, 
Slowly moved, the train of converts 

To another place for camping. 

One more day and ten miles nearer 

To their dear prospective homeland 

Was the record of the toilers 

When the darkness gathered round them 
And again they made their campfires. 


Could it be that winter weather 
Would continue in the mountains? 
Winter weather in October 

To continue till November— 

From November till December, 

From December till the springtime? 
For three days the storm continued— 
Snowstorms in the Rocky Mountains 
Are delightful, most inspiring, 

But to freezing, starving exiles 
Winding sheets are being woven 
From the warp and woof of snowflakes, 
And the wind is moaning dirges 

For the weary and the dying 
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Who have fought the battle bravely, 
But have lost and they must perish. 


As the teams were now exhausted 

And the exiles worn and weary, 

No attempt was made to travel 

Until respite from their labors 

Brought them strength to flounder forward. 
Night and day the storm continued, 
Blasting hopes for milder weather. 

In the darkness, in the daylight, 
Snowflakes whirled and danced, descending 
On the mountains, in the valleys, 

Till it seemed that all must perish 

Ere they reached the land of Zion. 


But the fires of hope were burning 
In the glowing breasts of exiles. 

They had crossed the mighty ocean; 
Trains had rushed them to the frontiers; 
They had manufactured handcarts; 
They had crossed the Mississippi, 
Journeyed o’er Iowa prairies; 

They had crossed the dreary deserts 
And had forded creeks and rivers. 
They were now among the mountains. 
God had blessed them in affliction. 
Surely He would still be with them, 
And would lead them to the Valley 
Where His house would be established. 
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Visions, visions, clearer visions 

Rise before the toiling exiles, 

As they cross the dreary desert, 

As the endless sweeps of prairies, 
Fade behind their covered wagons. 
Nearer, nearer to the homeland, 
Nearer, nearer to the Zion 

That their Prophet saw in vision; 
Farther, farther from the horrors 
Of the scenes of persecution 

In their homelands of Ohio, 

In their towns in Jackson county, 

In the uplands of Missouri, 

On the banks of Mississippi, 

Farther from the scenes of conflict 
That had left them poor and homeless 
And had robbed them of their Prophet, 
Who had seen the clearer visions 

And had helped them bear the burdens 


Of their sorrows and afflictions. 


As they climbed the Rocky Mountains 
They began to feel the vigor 

Of their own heroic spirit, 

And their visions now were clearer 
Of their dear beloved Zion, 

In the valleys of the mountains. 
They could see their towns and cities 
Rising from the plains of promise, 
Rising from the desert wastelands 
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creaking handcarts. 


Dragging crazy, 
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In the native pride and glory 

That their industry established; 
They could see the desert blossom 
Like the roses in the springtime, 

Like the lilies of the valley 

That adorn the pleasant places 
When the Queen of Spring advances, 
To bedeck the world with beauty 
And awake the secret slumbers 

Of the seeds and buds of nature. 


But alas, the real was hidden 

From the landscape of their vision 
And their minds of understanding. 
They could not behold the spectres 
Of the struggles and the hardships 
That were lurking in the deserts, 

In the caverns of the mountains, 

In the canyons and the defiles— 
Waiting, waiting for the exiles 

In their native habitations. 

Fell and deadly were the demons 
Of discomfort and disaster 

That were waiting to afflict them 
Ere they reached the land of promise 
In the valleys of the mountains, 

Ere they found their lovely Zion 
Which would be their future homeland. 
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XV 
DARKER DAYS 


Was there such a place as Zion 

In these wastes of wildernesses, 

Back behind those mountain ranges, 
Far beyond those endless prairies, 
Farther west towards the sunset? 
What was Zion? Where was Zion? 
Who had laid its firm foundations? 
Who had builded on its ground-plans 
Walls and roofs and towers and turrets, 
To exalt it in the deserts, 

To enthrone it on the hilltops 

And the high and mighty mountains? 


Was this Zion an, illusion, 

A mirage that changed the desert 

To the lakes and trees and rivers 

That were waving kindly greetings 

To the trains of toiling exiles? 

When the oxen, weak and weary, 

Fell and perished on the road-beds, 
When the horses, starved and meager, 
Fell down helpless and exhausted, 
Waving hands still beckoned westward. 
In the sunlight and the moonlight 
And the starlight, hands were waving 
Welcomes from the distant Westland. 
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Fancy spread her magic pinions 
O’er the deserts and the prairies, 
O’er the hills and o’er the mountains. 


“Westward! westward! westward! 
westward!” 

Called the distant Rocky Mountains. 

‘Just beyond my rugged bases 

Is the chosen land of Zion.” 

“Westward! westward! westward! 
westward!” 

Called the breezes from the Westland. 

“We are from the land of promise; 

We have come from pleasant places; 

We have seen the land of Zion 

In the valleys of the mountains 

That will be a place of refuge 

For these worn and wasted exiles.” 


Then a voice from out the sunset, 

Clear and sweet came gliding eastward. 

“Weary ones, behold the visions 

Of my glory in the Westland. 

See the arrows from my bowstrings, 

How they quiver in the sunlight, 

How they shimmer through the whiteness 

Of the cloudlands in the heavens. 

Westward! westward! westward! 
westward! 

Is the lovely land of Zion; 

In the valleys of the mountains 
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Is the chosen land of promise. 

Do not leave the covered waogns 
On the deserts, on the prairies. 
Leave them not in darkling defiles; 
Leave them not in narrow canyons; 
Lash again the toiling oxen; 

Urge the weary horses westward; 


Make them climb the Rocky Mountains, 


Till, descending to the valleys, 
They will bring you to the Westland, 
To become a mighty people.” 


Thus they heard the mystic voices; 
Thus they saw the airy visions, 

And were lured to banish weakness 
And to arm themselves with courage 
That would face the hosts of dangers 
And of hardships and privations 

That were lurking in the defiles, 
That were hiding in the canyons, 
That descended from the mountains, 
To encounter and destroy them 

In the dark and lonely places. 


Not alone the toils and hardships 
Of a long and weary journey 
Over deserts, over prairies, 

Over hills and over mountains, 
Were encountered by the exiles 
On their journey to the Westland, 
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But the ravages of sickness 

Made acute the pangs of hunger 
And intensified the anguish 

Of the women and the children 
And the men who were afflicted. 


When the germs of mountain fever 
Found the gateways to the systems 
Of the worn and wasted exiles, 
Then a firmer, fiercer conflict 

For existence met the hazard 

And inflamed a battle royal. 


Brigham Young, who led the Vanguard 
Of this westward moving nation, 
Found himself a helpless victim 

Of this dreaded Mountain Fever. 

In the days of his distresses 

And the nights of his afflictions, 

He was patient and determined 

To continue on the journey 

That would lead them on to Zion 

In the presence of great dangers, 

And in crossing many rivers 

And in dealing with the red men 
Who were startled by the exiles 
Passing through their native campgrounds. 


Many others of the Vanguard 
Found the germs of Mountain Fever 
Preying on the strength and courage 
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That they needed for the conflict 
That was waxing fierce and fiercer 

As they journeyed farther westward. 
Scanty stores of food and clothing 

Must not force them to abandon 

The achievement of their purpose. 
Death may meet them in the mountains, 
But there can be no retreating 

To the banks of Mississippi 

Or their farmlands in Missouri. 

They are exiles in the deserts; 

They are outcasts in the prairies. 
Certain death is in the Eastlands; 

Worse than death will overwhelm them, 
If they seek the pleasant places 

That were once their happy homeland. 


Victims of the Mountain Fever, 
Strange companions of the red men, 
Denizens of dreary deserts, 

Dwellers in the trackless prairies, 
Toilers up the Rocky Mountains 
With your trains of covered wagons, 
With your crazy, creaking handcarts, 
You may never reach the valleys 

Of the everlasting mountains; 

You may never find the Zion 

That is always farther westward; 
You may see the land of promise 
Fade and vanish into shadows; 
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You may fall, the helpless victims 
Of malignant Mountain Fever; 
You may falter and may famish 
On the prairies, in the deserts. 
Bands of red men may destroy you 
On the bleak and barren ridges 

Of the Rocky Mountain ranges; 
You may cease your earth-existence 
And become an extinct people— 
But you cannot turn your faces 
Toward the valleys of the Eastlands. 
All your hopes are in the prairies | 
And the deserts and the mountains. 
If you find these hosts unfriendly, 
God Himself will have to take you, 
For there are no dwelling places 
For yourselves and for your children, 
If you fail to find your Zion 

In the valleys of the mountains. 


In the tangles of the wildwood 
Halted wagons of the Vanguard. 
Axes now must clear a roadway 
For the heavy covered wagons, 
To descend the rugged mountains 
Of the high Uintah ranges. 


When at length the toiling exiles 
Made a clearing through the thicket, | 
Gnarled trees of mountain forests 
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Must be felled to make a roadway 
For the wagons of the Vanguard. 


When the exiles left Fort Bridger 
They encountered greater hardships, 
In the thickets of the wildwoods, 
On the bleak and barren mountains, 
And the rugged, rocky canyons 
Than in fording rushing rivers 

And in crossing dreary deserts. 


Now a narrow, winding canyon 

With a swift and raging torrent 

That went crashing down the defile 

To some western, unknown region, 
Was the only means of exit 

From the solitude and silence 

Of the wildwoods and the forests 

And the bleak and barren ranges 

Of the great Uintah Mountains. 
Noescape. The crashing waters 

Leaped and lashed the faithful horse-teams, 
Dashed and crashed against the wagons 
As they crunched adown the rock-bed 
Of the angry, foaming waters. 

Thus they came to Echo Canyon, 
Near the eastern slope of ranges 

Of the lofty Wasatch Mountains. 

Men and teams were now. exhausted 
And must rest from toils and hardships, 
Or the Vanguard Saints must perish. 
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Brigham Young and many others 
Felt the fires of Mountain Fever 
Burning up the strength they needed 
For the hazards and the hardships 
Of a journey that was telling 

On the bravest and the strongest 

Of this band of hardy exiles. 

Think not of their strange religion; 
Think of them as human beings 

In the midst of death and dangers, 
In the midst of toils and tortures 
That would crush and break to pieces 
Men of mould who had not iron 

In the fibers of their being. 


Brigham Young became impatient. 
He himself could not now travel, 
For the fierceness of the fever 

Kept him sick and almost helpless. 
Orson Pratt, a trusted leader, 

Was now chosen by: the Prophet 

To select the strongest exiles 

And continue on the journey 

Over mountains, down the canyons 
To the valleys of the Westland. 

They would build the roads and bridges 
That were needed by the exiles 

Who would follow their companions 
With the sick and the afflicted. 


Soon the Prophet and the exiles 
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Of the Vanguard who were with him 

Crossed the Big and Little Mountains, 

Came to Emigration Canyon, 

Where they made once more their 
campfires. 


Through the western base of ranges 
Of the rugged Wasatch Mountains 
Runs the Emigration Canyon. 
Down this gorge a stream is flowing, 
Sometimes like a rushing river, 
Then a shining thread of silver 
Seems to wind adown the defile, 
With a slow and graceful motion 
That enchants the sense of vision. 
Now it cuts its shining passage 
To the left side of this canyon, 
Soon. recrossing to the right side, 
Where, perchance, it rushes forward 
To a pleasant place for gliding 
Down the center of the defile. 
Many ages of existence 

Made this stream of water mighty. 
It has torn deep, yawning chasms 
Down the pathway of its courses, 
Till, to worn,and wasted exiles, 
They are haunts of death and danger. 


Down the canyon crash the wagons, 
For the exiles are not choosers 
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Of the roads that lead to Zion. 

On the banks of the Missour1 

Wait ithe homeless bands of exiles, 
Waiting, waiting for the Vanguard 
To select a western homeland. 
Westward they must go or perish; 
Westward they may go and perish, 
But their hearts have caught the gladness 
Of the valleys of the mountains, 
And the breezes of the homeland 
Seem to stir their deep emotions. 
They forget that they are exiles 

In a dark and dreary canyon; 

They forget their hearts are aching; 
They forget their limbs are weary; 
They forget the flames of fever 
Feed upon the vital forces 


Of the life-blood of their being. 


Down they come in covered wagons, 
Shouting, singing songs of praises 
To their God and their Redeemer, 
Singing gladsome songs of Zion, 

Till they wake a thousand echoes 
In the distant hills and mountains, 
Singing songs that break: the silence 
Of the ages and the aeons 

Of the times that have departed. 
Down they come in covered wagons, 
Heeding not the hosts of dangers 
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That are lurking in the mountains, 

That are sleeping in the caverns 

Of the canyons and the gorges 

Of the bleak and barren regions 

Of the Wasatch Mountain ranges. 
Rumbling, grumbling, crunching, crashing, 
Come the heavy covered wagons 

Down ‘the steep and rocky canyon, 

Torn and trenched by melting snowbanks, 
Scarred and seamed by many cloud-bursts, 
Till the narrow, winding outlet 

From the bleak and barren mountains 
Seemed to threaten with destruction 

All who dared to face its dangers. 


Still the songs of the afflicted 
And the shouts of stronger exiles 
Mingle in a mighty chorus 

That awake more distant echoes 
From the hilltops and the mountains 
That had, like great giant wardens, 
Through the ages and the aeons 

Of the times that have departed, 
Stood like grand and grim protectors 
Of the deserts and the valleys 

Of these regions of the Westland. 


Horses, guided by their drivers, 
Left the deep and narrow canyon, 
Tore the dirt for firmer footing 
In the rock-beds of the defile, 
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Dragged the heavy covered wagons 

Toa bench or outstretched terrace 
That disclosed the Salt Lake Valley 

To the worn and wasted exiles. 
Flashing like a mighty mirror, 

Like a gleaming, glimmering border 
Of the wastelands of the valley 

Lay the waters of the Salt Sea. 

Green cane stood like waving corn rows 
All along the creek and river, 

Showing where they traced their courses 
To the western Inland Ocean. 


Brigham Young was so afflicted 

That in Wilford Woodruff’s carriage, 
In a bed or kind of Jitter, 

He was lying sick, but cheerful, 

As becomes the chosen Leader 

Of a fearless band of exiles. 


At Point Lookout, on Big Mountain, 
Where the prospect lay unbroken, 
Wilford Woodruff’s friendly carriage 
Had been stopped to let the Prophet 
See the fairest, brightest vision 

That his eyes had ever witnessed. 

He beheld the future homeland 

Of the worn and wasted exiles, 

Saw the City by the Salt Sea 

Rise in majesty and glory. 


Tus Is THe PLace 


“ ‘This is the place’!”” exclaimed the Prophet 
To the group of weary exiles. 
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Like a chaste and charming maiden, 
Rose the City by the Salt Sea. 

He beheld the towns and hamlets 

Of the Northlands and the Southlands, 
Of the Eastlands and the Westlands, 
Rising, not by means of magic, 

But by hard and honest labor 

Of a happy hopeful people. 


“*This is the place!” exclaimed the Prophet 
To the group of weary exiles, 

Who had hushed their hearts to listen 

To the voice of one they trusted. 


Could it be that this was Zion? 
This the homeland of the exiles 
Who had found a place of refuge 
From the scenes of persecution 
That had made them homeless outcasts? 
This the Desert and the Dead Sea? 
Yonder flows the River Jordan; 
These are all the Mounts of Olives, 
For the peace of God is present. 
In the shadows of their grandeur, 
God will bid the Holy Spirit 

Usher in the reign of gladness. 


“This is Zion! This is Zion! 

If our eyes beheld no vision, 

Still the Prophet’s voice has spoken— 
This is Zion! Lovely Zion!” 

Cried the exiles of the Vanguard. 


DarkKeER Days 


A Song of Gladness 


*‘Not in vain have been our toils, 
Not in vain the painful motion 
That has led to friendly soils, 
To the western Inland Ocean. 


“Praise the Lord who saved our lives 
From the mighty i in their madness. 
Sweet as honey in the hives 


Were our homes of love and gladness. 


“Sharper than the Winter winds 

Were their arrows of unkindness. 
Bitterness was in their minds, 

Sealing up their eyes with blindness. 


“God forgive them for the wrongs 
That we suffered in our sadness, 

We shall sing the tuneful songs 
Of rejoicing and of gladness. 


“Fancy waves her shining wings 
O’er the western Inland Ocean, 
While the bird of gladness sings 


Carols of the heart’s devotion. 


“See the sunlight kiss the lake 

With his rays of fond devotion; 
See the billows rise and break 

With a swift and graceful motion. 
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“Lord of hosts, O Lord of hosts, 
Lengthen out our days of being. 

Let not hate’s revengeful ghosts 
Rise to mar our sense of seeing. 


“We have come to live and die 

In the Valleys of the Mountains, 
With the clearness of the sky 

And the freshness of the fountains. 


“Where the western breezes blow 

We would have our homes forever; 
Where the western waters flow 

We would launch our last endeavor.” 


Orson Pratt, with his companions, 

Had descended to the Valley 

And was waiting for the Prophet 

Who had sent them from the mountains, 
As the blazers of a highway 

For his train of covered wagons. 

They had made the roads and bridges 
And had found the Salt Lake Valley, 
Which was now to be the homeland 

Of the worn and wasted exiles. 


Some could not behold the vision 
Of the future of their Zion 

And the real was less attractive 
Than the fairyland of fancy 
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That had lured them to the Westland. 
They had thought to see a valley 
Where the pasture lands were verdant, 
Where the growing trees were waving 
Kindly greeting to the exiles. 

They beheld extensive wastelands, 
Less inviting, less attractive 

Than the valleys of the Eastlands 
They had left so far behind them. 
Had the Prophet’s voice not spoken 
When he saw the future greatness 

Of this land of desolation, 

Then they would have thought the exiles 
Must continue on their journey 

To a fairer, richer valley 

Than their eyes were now beholding. 


Mountain Dell, a canyon midway 
Between Big and Little Mountain, 
Now became the chosen campgrounds 
Of the exiles of the Vanguard. 

On the twenty-third of July 

At Birch Springs the exiles rested 

On the borderlands of Zion 

For the last time on the journey 

To the western land of promise. 

On the morrow they descended 

To the campgrounds of companions 
Who had reached the Salt Lake Valley 
And were working for the welfare 
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Of the pilgrims of the prairies 
Who would come in covered wagons 
To redeem the land of Zion. 


How they heard the Elders preaching 
On the islands of the ocean, 

In the Eastlands and the Westlands, 
In the Northlands and the Southlands, 
Is a strange, impressive story 

That will some day be related 

In a masterpiece of magic 


That will fill the world with wonder. 


On the islands of the ocean, 

In the countries and the kingdoms 
Of the South and North and Westland, 
In the Oriental nations— 

Round the globe in all directions, 
Converts to this strange religion 
Felt the promptings of the Spirit 
That would gather them together 
In the valleys of the mountains, 

To reclaim the desert wastelands, 
To assist in building temples, 

To establish schools of learning, 

To build homes and costly churches, 
And to mingle with the people 

Who believed in human freedom, 
Who were loyal to their Country, 
And believed its Constitution 

Was inspired by God the Father. 
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First they came in covered wagons; 
Then in crazy, creaking handcarts; 
Then the iron horse was harnessed 
To convey them to the Westland. 
He came tearing down the canyons, 
Racing over mighty rivers, 
Crossing over dreary deserts, 
Climbing up the Rocky Mountains, 
Leaving prairie lands behind him, 
Breathing smoke from fiery nostrils, 
In the starlight and the moonlight 


And the sunlight, he crashed onward, 


Bearing with him heavy burdens, 
Trains of goods and trains of people 
To the valleys of the mountains, 
To the homeland of the outcasts 
Who were fighting for existence 

In the deserts of the Westland. 


XVI 
HELPING HANDS 
Frigid weather in October 


Warned the Saints in Salt Lake Valley 
That a hard and bitter Winter 


Was descending from the mountains. 


No report had reached the Valley 
Of the struggles of the outcasts 


Who were moving west in handcarts. 
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Brigham Young and other leaders 
Visualized the wants and hardships 
Of the pilgrims of the prairies 

And prepared to send provisions 

For their comfort and salvation. 
Many wagon-loads of bedding, 
Clothes and stores of good provisions 
Were assembled and rushed forward 
To the camps of handcart outcasts. 


On the seventh of October 

Many strong and fearless converts 
Left their homes in Salt Lake Valley 
And began to climb the mountains, 
To relieve the handcart heroes 
Who were floundering in the snowdrifts, 
Or were urged to struggle forward 
By the blasts and storms of Winter. 
Other wagons left the Valley, 
Loaded down with food and clothing, 
Blankets, quilts, and other bedding 
For the trains of handcart heroes. 


Near South Pass the covered wagons 
That had first left Salt Lake City 
Met the train of handcart heroes 
That was led by Captain Willie. 
Farther west fat beeves were hanging 
In the trees, for starving exiles, 
And were brighter, fairer pictures 
To these pilgrims of the prairies 
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Than the masters ever painted 
When the spell of inspiration 
Made their classic works immortal. 


Thus refreshed, the faithful converts 
Fought the storm-kings of the mountains 
With the courage and endurance 

That were not to be resisted , 

By the snowdrifts in the canyons 

And the bitter blasts of Winter 

On the bleak and barren ridges 

Of the western mountain ranges. 

On the ninth day of November 

Captain Willie’s worn-out exiles 

Came in sight of Salt Lake City, 

And, descending from the mountains, 
Reached at last the lovely Zion 

That had lured them from their homelands. 
Of the twenty and four hundred 

That had started for the Westland, 
Sixty-seven fell and perished 

On the hard and painful journey 

To the valleys of the mountains. 


Twenty-eighth day of October, 
Three men from the first relief corps 
Reached the camp of Captain Martin, 
On the bank of the Platte River. 
When the exiles saw these horsemen 
They could hardly trust the vision 
That beheld them rushing forward. 
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Cheers and, tears and bursts of laughter, 
With the sighs and sobs and weeping 
Told the horsemen they were welcome 
To the camp of Captain Martin. 


They reported that ten wagons, 
Loaded down with food and bedding, 
Were at Devil’s Gate now waiting 
For the immigrants to use them. 


Bugle blasts awoke the outcasts 

Ere the dawning of the morrow. 

Had they dreamed of covered wagons 
Loaded down with food and clothing, 
Bedding which would warm the bodies 
That were weak with cold and hunger? 
Did the angels say ““Ten wagons, 
Loaded down with their provisions, 
Now at Devil’s Gate were waiting”? 
“Not at Devil’s Gate, but Heaven’s 
Gate these wagons must be waiting!” 
Cried the grateful, happy exiles 

As they wept with joy together, 

While they broke their camp for travel 
To the banks of the Sweetwater. 

On the last day of October 

They again encountered horsemen 
Who were vanguards of relief trains 
That were slowly moving eastward, 
To relieve the trains of \exiles 

That were threatened with destruction. 
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Greasewood Creek was reached in safety 
Where they found six covered wagons, 
Laden well with flour and bedding 
For the hungry, freezing outcasts. 

These were brought from Salt Lake City, 
Had come all the way from Zion, 

With the blessings of the people. 

There was now indeed rejoicing; 

Not alone their wasted bodies 

Found the nourishment and comfort 
That would strengthen and refresh them, 
But the passions of their spirits 
Manifested exultations 

That would mock the feeble efforts 

Of their hardships to destroy them. 


On the first day of November, 

As the shades, of night were falling, 

Captain Martin’s handcart heroes 

Reached the Bridge at the Sweetwater, 

Where they pitched their camps for 
nighttime. 

Snow that measured eighteen inches 

Covered ground so badly frozen 

That in driving down the tent pegs 

Campers were compelled to labor 

Long and hard to make them enter 

In the ground that seemed like rock-bed. 

In the camp not more than two spades 

Could be found to move the snowbanks; 
14 
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Therefore frying pans and tin plates, 
Anything that could be useful, 

Was employed to move the carpet 

Of the snow from frozen campgrounds. 


On the third day of November, 
Joseph Young and his companion, 
Abel Gar, received commission 

To return to Salt Lake City 

And report the bad condition 

Of this train of handcart heroes. 
While at Devil’s Gate a council 
Was convened to solve the question 
As to founding Winter Quarters 
Or advancing to the Westland. 
Lovely Zion, made attractive 

By enchantment of its distance, 
Lured the immigrants to flounder 
Through the snow towards its borders. 
Here at Devil’s Gate the handcarts 
For the most part were abandoned, 
As a train of covered wagons 
Could be fitted up for travel. 

But supplies that were not needed 
By the train of covered wagons 
Must be guarded until summer 

By the men who were selected 

To perform this faithful service. 


Hampton, Jones, and Alexander, 
Who had come to help the exiles, 
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With a group of seventeen others, 
Were assigned to do this service. 
No complaining, no rebellion, 

For these sturdy men were heroes 
And were ready for the altar 

Of devotion to their people. 

Not until the days of summer 
Came to break their lonely vigils 
Did they leave the Devil’s Gateway 
For the valley of the Westland. 
They had suffered many hardships 
And had longed to journey westward, 
But their sacred code of honor 
Kept them faithful to their calling. 


Had they known the tribulations 

Of the bitter winter weather, 

Of the sickness and the hunger 

That would force themselves upon them, 
They could not have been so cheerful 

In accepting tasks and tortures 

That would make the bravest tremble. 


As the days and weeks were passing 

Drifts of snow like hills and mountains 
Rose around their dreary campground. 
Famished wolves came howling round them, 
Rushing down upon their cattle, 

Tearing flesh from off their bodies, 

Which increased the pangs of dying. 

When for days they have been starving, 
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In the frigid winter morning, 

They would find the cattle frozen 
Stiff and dead, with wolves contending 
For the bones that now were covered 
With the lean and meager muscles 
That for weeks have not been nourished 
With the forage that they needed 

To endure the blasts of Winter 

And their icy beds in snowdrifts. 


With their flour and salt exhausted, 
Starving cattle must be slaughtered 

Or they, too, must fall and perish 

And be buried in the snowbanks. 

Game was hunted in the mountains, 

But they did not find sufficient 

To restore the strength and courage 

That were lost in quest of something 

That would feed the famished stomachs 
Which were pinched with cold and hunger. 


In the camp two worn-out horses 

Had withstood the winter weather 
And were used, to send two guardsmen 
To Platte Bridge to get provisions. 
After losing both their horses, 

The disheartened men, unable 

To continue on their journey, 

Came to camp almost exhausted 
With the story of their failure. 
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All the flesh had now been eaten 

From the bones of frozen cattle, 

And the hides, soaked in hot water 
With the hair removed, were eaten 

By the twenty starving guardsmen. 
When the hides were all exhausted, 
Boot-tops and old bits of leather 

With a doormat kept them living 

Till the springtime brought them thistles 
And wild-garlics in abundance. 


Covered wagons from the Valley, 
With supplies from Salt Lake City, 
Brought relief and made them happy 
With the greetings of their loved ones 
And the latest news from Zion. 


Leaving Devil’s Gate, the outcasts 

Had to cross the wide Sweetwater, 
Breaking ice as they moved forward 
With their handcarts and their wagons. 
While the stronger men were wading, 
Sunken cakes of ice were cutting 

Feet and legs of those who carried 
Women in their arms to safety. 
Children, too, were carried over, 

By the men inured to hardships 

On this pilgrimage to Zion. 

All the weaker and afflicted 

Had been tucked away in wagons 
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And were carried safely over. 
By the toiling teams of oxen. 


At the end of the procession 

Came two men who pulled a handcart 
And a brave and faithful woman 
Cheered them on and oft assisted, 
When a chuck-hole or a boulder 
Showed her that her help was needed. 
When the party reached the river, 
One man cried, ‘Must we wade over?” 
He was weakened and his courage 
Seemed to fail and leave him helpless. 
“Never mind; don’t cry, dear Jimmie,” 
Said his wife, who stood beside him; 

“T will pull the handcart for you.” 


Sheltered by the northern mountains, 
The Ravine—they named it Martin’s— 
Seemed to offer some protection 

From the freezing winds of Winter. 
Here the train of covered wagons 

And the crude and creaking handcarts 
Halted to permit the exiles 

To regain the strength and vigor 

That the bitter winter weather 
Wasted when the toils of travel 
Thrust its heavy tasks upon them. 


One night gusts of wind came raging 
From the defiles of the mountains, 
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Tearing covers from the wagons, 
Overturning tents and shrieking 

In the ears of frightened exiles. 

All night long the winds were howling, 
And to keep themselves from freezing 
Was a hard, relentless struggle. 

Captain Martin, bold and fearless, 

With a number of companions, 

Started out for Devil’s Gateway. 

In the afternoon the journey 

Was attempted, but a snowstorm, 
Sweeping down from lofty mountains, 
Caused them all to lose their bearings 
And to flounder through the snowdrifts, 
In a vain attempt at finding 

Devil’s Gate or their own campground. 
When their strength had almost left them, 
With some cedar twigs for fuel, 

They attempted to ignite them. 
When the last match had been lighted, 
Strange to say, it caught the linen 

They had torn from undergarments. 
Soon the cedar twigs were flaming 
And the watchmen at the campfires 
Saw the signal of the lost ones 

And rushed out to give assistance 

To the men who now were freezing, 
And would very soon have perished. 
They had wandered round in circles 
And were found one-half mile distant 
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From the camp of their companions. 
Captain Martin was exhausted 
And was carried to the campfires 


By the friends who dearly loved him. 


When the wagons were assembled, 
It was found that they could carry 
All the baggage and the weakest 
Of the women and the children— 
Even men who were afflicted 
Found a place in covered wagons. 


To determine who were able 

To resume the task of walking 
Tested justice and its judgments 

To their maximum discretion. 

All the immigrants were weakened, 
And the ride in covered wagons 
Would have been the choicest blessing 
That their minds could now imagine. 
But when weak and weeping women 
Are informed they must continue 
Walking through the snow to Zion, 
Courage, not required in battle, 
Must advance and give jits orders. 
One who witnessed all the mobbings 
And the drivings of the converts 
Said this scene was more pathetic 
Than the horrors of Missouri 

When the Saints were forced in exile. 
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“Could I give my life to save you, 
It would be most gladly given!” 
Cried the kindly Mr. Wheelock 


To the women who were weeping. 


As the train of covered wagons 
Journeyed up Sweetwater Valley, 

A lone horseman from the Westland 
Waved his greeting to the exiles. 
Ephraim Hanks had killed a buf’lo 
Which the immigrants would relish 
For a change of daily diet. 

He had heard that pilgrims ‘perished 
In the snowdrifts of the mountains, 
But he left his covered wagons 
And rode eastward to determine 

If the rumors were well founded. 
It was early in the season 

For the bitter winter weather 

That the immigrants encountered. 
They believed a break was coming, 
And this thought inspired with courage 
Those who drove the covered wagons 
Through the snowdrifts, ever onward, 
Till the shadows of the evening , 
Came to signal relaxation 

From the strain of painful labor. 


But their hopes of milder weather. 
Had a weak and frail foundation 
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That at last began to crumble, 

Forcing them to face the Winter 

That had stormed the Rocky Mountains, 
Overwhelming all resistance. 


Now the cold was keen and bitter. 
Day and night it seemed relentless. 

If, perchance, it lost its fierceness, 
Winds descended from {the mountains, 
Laden with the ice-like snowflakes, 
With their keen and biting edges 

That would chill the flesh of outcasts : 
And assault the mules and cattle 

With a ruthless, unmasked fierceness 
That seemed destined 'to destroy them. 


Now the shoes of many exiles, 

Torn by rocks and drenched in snowdrifts, 
Fell to pieces and were {useless 

For the strain of painful travel. 

Freezing feet were bare and bleeding 

In the frosts and snows of Winter, 

Still the breaking heart and spirit | 

Forced them on toward the Westland. 


On the eighteenth of November, 

In a cold and blinding snowstorm, 
Rocky Ridge and South Pass mountains 
Were crossed over by the exiles. 

All along the course of travel, 

Since they left Sweetwater River, 
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They had met the covered wagons 

That were sent out to relieve them. 

At South Pass the wornout exiles 

Who had floundered through the snowdrifts 
Found a berth in covered wagons 

Was provided for their comfort. 

Now the immigrants could travel 

On their way with less discomfort, 

And with faster speed they journeyed 

To the western Land of Promise. 


On the bank of the Green River, 
Twenty-first of chill November, 
They selected level campgrounds. 
Hams’ and Black’s Forks, near their 
junction, 
On November twenty-second, 
Marked the distance they had traveled. 
On the twenty-third, Fort Bridger, 
And the next day welcome cedars 
Furnished fuel for their comfort 
On the banks of Muddy River. 


They were in the hills and mountains 

That surrounded Salt Lake City, 

And were passing on to Zion, 

With the thought that soon their hardships 
Would be but remembered stories. 


Camping on the great Bear River, 
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Twenty-fifth of bleak November, 
Showed them clearly that their journey 
Was to be a final chapter 

That the goodness of their Father 
Would enable them to finish. 


Down ‘at last their train descended, 
Round the bends of Echo Canyon, 
And the night-fall found them camping 
On the rim of Utah Basin. } 

Here a child, an infant daughter, 
Found her way to earth-existence, 
Came to bless her exile mother 
With the sunshine of her presence. 
One, a Chesterfield in manners 
And a hero in privation, 

Gladly gave his undergarments, 

To adorn the guest of honor. 

“We shall name the baby ‘Echo’ 
To commemorate her birthplace,” 
Said the grateful, happy mother. 


On the twenty-seventh, the ‘exiles 
Camped beside the Weber River. 

Next a creek they called East Canyon 
Was the land mark of the campfires. 

On the twenty-ninth, Big Mountain 
Had been crossed, and Little Mountain, 
At the head of a deep canyon, 

Had in turn been left behind them. 
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When the exiles built their campfires 
In the Emigration Canyon, 

They illumed the final staging 
For ‘the falling of the curtain 

On a great and tragic drama. 

On the last day of November, 
Bright and early Sunday morning, 
Bugle signals for the last time 
Woke the exiles from their slumbers 
And ‘the train of covered wagons— 
Now it numbered near a hundred— 
Soon descended to the Valley 

And at noon was in the City 

Of the Saints, the heart of Zion. 


To the exiles it was Zion, , 

Not because of outward beauty, 
Not because of stately buildings, 
Not because of costly churches, 
And the halls of higher learning. 

It was Zion to the exiles, 

Who had come in covered wagons, 
And in crazy, creaking handcarts, 
For it was a place of refuge 

From the scenes of persecution 
That had driven them in exile 
And exposed them to the hardships 
Of a long and toilsome journey. 
To the immigrants from England 
Who had come with Captain Martin, 
And had suffered cold and hunger, 
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This was Zion, lovely Zion, \ 

For the Saints received them gladly, 
Took them to their humble cabins, 
Warmed their worn and freezing bodies, 
Shared with them their scant provisions, 
Cheered them with their words of welcome 
And rejoiced to see them happy. 


XVII 
WINTER )WEATHER 


There were still out in the mountains 
Companies of covered wagons 

That were slowly moving westward; 
But unless a rescue reached them 
They would all be doomed to perish. 
Oscar Bullock, on Green River, 
Where the Fort Supply was founded, 
Took the oxen of the station 

And went east to the assistance 

Of these trains of covered wagons. 


On the second of December 

Sixty teams of mules and horses, 
Loaded down with food and forage, 
Were sent out from Salt Lake City 
And began to climb jthe mountains, 
To relieve the trains of wagons 
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That were floundering through the 
snowdrifts 
In a hard and losing battle. 


But the trains of covered wagons, 
Floundered in the Rocky Mountains, 
Had been broken in detachments 

By the struggle and the hardships 
Of the efforts to move westward. 
Snows were deep and weather freezing, 
For the Winter that came early 

Had established his dominion 

In the valleys of the Westland. ' 

On the hills and on the mountains, 
He was king of all the seasons 

And to those who now were homeless 
He became the grizzly terror 

That would rob them of existence. 


Down they came through Echo Canyon. 
Then they climbed the high Big Mountain; 
Then across the Little Mountain; 

Then down Emigration Canyon 

To the Valley of the Westland. 

Not the trains of covered wagons 
That had left Iowa City, 

With their captains and their bugles 
And their ‘codes of law and order. 
They were immigrants from England, 
High in hopes and bold in courage, 
Rugged Saints who dared the \dangers 
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Of the deserts and the mountains. 
These were wretched human beings 
Who had fought for bare existence. 
They had waded through the rivers; 
They had crossed the dreary deserts; 
They had floundered through the 
snowdrifts, 
Climbing bleak and rugged mountains. 
Wet and hungry, sick and freezing, 
They had struggled for existence; 
They had nursed their weaker comrades 
And had scraped away the snowdrifts, 
Dug the graves of their companions, 
And had left them in the desert, 
On the prairies, in the mountains. 
I have called them Saints and exiles, 
But I call them human beings 
Who have braved so many dangers, 
Who have fought so many battles, 
Who endured so many hardships— 
Wet and cold and sick and freezing, 
Starving, yet compelled to struggle 
For a bare and bleak existence— | 
That the body might keep moving, 
That the blood might keep on flowing, 
That the lungs might still be breathing, 
That the ears might catch the sound-waves, 
That the eyes might see the visions— 
This the struggle for existence 
By the pilgrims of the prairies. 
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Now the trains of covered wagons 
Have been broken up by hardships 

Into weak and small detachments. 

Saints are helping one another, 

But they cannot keep together 

In the struggle for existence. 

In the starlight and the moonlight 

And the sunlight, they are coming. 

In the canyons of the mountains 
Wheels are rolling through the snowdrifts. 
Now the oxen are exhausted. 

Now the mules have lost their courage, 
And the horses, worn and weary, 
Stagger, fall and must be ‘nourished, 
Or the struggle will be over 

And the heavy, covered wagons 

Will be buried in the snowdrifts. 


In the highlands of the storm kings, 
Where they hold their secret councils 
And inflame the roaring tempests 
With a passion for destruction, 
There the trains of covered wagons, 
With their toiling teams of cattle, 
With their double-teams of horses, 
And their mule-teams, worn and weakened, 
Are descending to the Valley, 
Fighting with the snows of Winter, 
Digging out the covered wagons, 
Urging on the weary horse-teams, 
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Yelling at the steaming ox-teams, 
Lifting on the heavy wagons 

That are buried in the snowdrifts. 
All are working, all are toiling 
Who are not too weak and wasted 
To encounter death and danger 
In the struggle for existence. 


They are not the sturdy exiles 

Who had left Iowa City, 

Though their hands were just as willing, 
And their hearts were just as faithful. 
Life is sweet and dear to mortals, 
But to them the joys of living 

Did not make them base and sordid. 
They were helping one another 

In the days of their probation; 
They were faithful and devoted 

To the laws of helpful service. 


Fifty-six had almost vanished, 

With its tortures and its troubles, 

When the last of covered wagons 
Reached the Saints in Salt Lake City. 
Early days in bleak December 

Found the trains of covered wagons 

In the mountains, in the canyons, 

And in camps on creeks and rivers. 

As the winter cold was keener 

And the snowstorms raged more fiercely, 
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They were scattered out and broken 
Into sections and detachments, 

But before the old year vanished 
All had reached the place of refuge 
In the valleys of the mountains. 


XVIII 
THE CRICKET WAR 


Raising ducks and geese and chickens, 
Sheep and cattle, hogs and horses, 
Seem to many men degrading. 
Farming, too, is out of fashion 

With the seekers after fortunes, 

Who dislike the tasks of labor 

That make people hale and hearty 
And that feed and clothe the nations. 


But the Saints are normal farmers 
And have never been so happy 

As when toiling for a living 

In a faithful, honest fashion. 

In the early days of Utah, 

Toil conditioned their existence. 
Coal and oil were in the mountains; 
Gold and silver in abundance 
Waited but the hands of labor 

To extract them from the hillsides 


And to mine them from the mountains. 
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But the Saints must seek existence 
As the basis and foundation 
Of their future states of glory. 


When the Saints had reached the Valley 
That would be their future homeland, 
They began the task of plowing. 

Peas and corn and choice potatoes, 
With the other vegetables 

That would save them from starvation, 
By their industry, were planted. 

But the soil was hard, resisting 

Shares of plows that had been sharpened 
By the blacksmiths of the outcasts 

On their journey to the Westland. 
Then began the irrigation 

That has made the western deserts 
Blossom like a gladsome garden 

With its lilies and its roses 

In the balmy days of springtime. 
Dams arrested streams of water 

That came rushing from the hillsides, 
Piled them high behind their fortress 
Till at last they flooded deserts 

That were hot and dry and thirsty 
For the draughts of cooling waters 
That sank deep into their bosoms, 
To sustain the seeds of promise 


That the hands of toil had scattered. 


If the homes were crude and humble 
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In the city by the Salt Sea, 

Welcome met belated exiles; 

Loving arms were thrown around them, 
And the Saints rejoiced together 

In the Valley of the Westland 

That would be their home forever. 
But, alas, the days were passing 

And the Autumn soon descended, 
Chilling, freezing vegetation 

Of the crops that were maturing. , 
All too late, they had been planted, 
And the weary, hungry toilers 

Saw their brightest prospects blighted 
By the freezing nights of Autumn 
And the advent of the Winter 

With the icebanks and the snowdrifts 
That would linger till the springtime. 


But again in February 

Farmwork started out in earnest, 

For the Saints would soon be starving. 
If the soil refused to save them, 

All their toilings in the deserts 

And their fastings in the prairies, 
With their hardships in the mountains, 
Would have been in vain, for nothing 
But the soil could ever save them 

In the promised land of Zion 

That had lured them to the wastelands. 


From the point of Warm Springs Mountain, 
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Curving round the southern hillside 
And ascending to the mountain, 
Stretched a fence the Saints constructed, 
Which enclosed five thousand acres. 
Women and the stronger children 
Labored in the planting season 

With the men in this enclosure, 

To produce the ‘food they needed 

To sustain them in their labors 

And to save them from starvation. 


How they watched the tender grain-blades, 
As they struggled through their earth-beds, 
Showing that their roots were reaching 
Down to moisture that sustained them 

In their struggle for existence. 

Day by day the mammoth wheat-fields 
Spread their growing green of velvet, 

Like a carpet, o’er the Valley 

That was now to be the homeland 

Of the ‘pilgrims of the prairies. 


Then, when all was hope and promise, 
In the starlight and the moonlight 
And the sunlight of their gladness, 
Came a plague from off the hillsides 
In the midst of their rejoicings. 

Yes, descending from the mountains 
Till they reached the sloping hillsides, 
Then descending to the valley, 
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To the borders of the wheat-fields, 
Came the hosts of hungry crickets. 
As a stormcloud they descended, 
Like a host of deadly demons 
That delight in devastation 

And rejoice to see their victims 
Falling down before their presence 
In the dust of desolation, 

In the tomb of their destruction. 


Down they came in greater numbers, 
Till the hillsides seemed in motion 
With the hosts of hungry demons 
That mowed down the vegetation, 
Leaving blight and desolation 

In their pathway to the wheat-fields. 


Leaders organized resistance 

To this swift and mad invasion 

That would surely bring starvation 
To the homes of all the people 

In the lovely land ‘of Zion. 

Men and women and the children— 
All who had the strength to rally 
To the call to rush to battle— 
Gathered round their trusted leaders, 
To be guided in 'the conflict 

That would rage for mere existence. 


Driving them on piles of dry reeds, 
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They would start the conflagration, 
To consume the hungry crickets 
That were mowing down their wheat-fields, 
Leaving them as bare and lifeless 

As the fire-fiend leaves the prairies 
When the west-wind sends it raging 
O’er the grass that feeds its fury, 
Till transformed to smoke and ashes, 
To complete the desolation 

Of the black and barren prairies. 
Men and women and the children 
Circle round the hosts of crickets, 
Driving them into the ditches, 
Banking up the stream of water 
With the carcasses of gluttons 

That had fattened on the juices 

Of the growing grain of promise, 
Fattened on the choice provisions 
That they needed for their loved ones. 


Vain, in vain were all their strivings. 
Millions leaped the narrow ditches 
And rushed on to feed and fatten 

On the soft and luscious wheat-heads 
That were bending ’neath the burdens 
Of the gorged and greedy crickets. 
Thousands, many hundred thousands, 
Perished in the smothered ditches; 
Crackling flames devoured the bodies 
Of enormous hosts of crickets, 
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But the millions and the billions 

That escaped from death and danger, 
Rushing forward to the wheat-fields, 
Gorged themselves until they sickened, 
While the crowding hosts behind them, 
Came, like hungry, starving 'gleaners, 
And devoured the meager remnants 
Of the stalks and ravaged wheat-heads 
That the vanguards left dismantled, 
For the fresher, greener food-stuffs. 


With their food almost exhausted | 
And their seeds and grains all planted, 
Being too far from the borders 

Of their fellow human beings 

Who could save them from starvation, 
What must then have been the feelings 
Of these pilgrims of the prairies 

In the midst of their distresses! 


They had braved too many dangers 
In the deserts and the mountains, 
Cold, fatigue and pangs of hunger— 
To submit to this affliction. 

But when prayers and toil were useless, 
They at last gave up the conflict. 
They could not destroy the crickets. 
All the force of fire and water 

Had been summoned to assist them, 
But they could not stay the progress 
Of the hosts that would destroy them. 
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When they turned away with weeping 
From the horror of the vision, 
They beheld the snow-white pinions 
Of the sea-gulls in the distance, 
Flying eastward from the Salt Sea. 
Was another plague descending 

To assist the hungry crickets 
Bring disaster and destruction 

To the homes of starving exiles? 
Now it mattered not how many 
Plagues descended to destroy them. 
Better that they perish quickly 
Than that gnawing pangs of hunger 
Linger out their slow starvation. 


Hungry, helpless and heartbroken, 
They beheld the waving pinions 
Of the sea-gulls in the distance, 
Saw them flaming in the sunlight, 
Flying eastward from the Salt Sea. 


Many acres of the wheatfields , 

Were still standing fresh and fragrant, 
Bending low when western breezes 

Bade them yield to their caresses. 

But the hosts of hungry crickets, 
Unrestrained moved quickly forward, 
Mowing down the luscious grain-stalks, 
Ravishing the juicy wheat-heads, 

Till the bravest of the exiles 

Saw the form of death advancing, 
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“They beheld the snow-white pinions 
Of the seagulls flying eastward.” 
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Saw him seize his helpless victims, 

Saw at last his ice-cold fingers 

Clutch the throats of those who perished, 
Lacking food that had been eaten 

By the hosts of hungry crickets. 


Who were they that they must perish 
In the valleys of the mountains? 

Had they not believed the gospel 
When they heard the humble Elders 
Preach the new and strange religion? 
Had the trumpet-blast not sounded, 
Calling them away from bondage, 

To redeem, them from the evils 

Of the ones who sat in darkness? 
When the Spirit came upon them, 
Like the rushing of the waters 

That the tempests lash with fury, 
Had they not set out for Zion | 

In the valleys of the mountains, 
There to mingle with a people 

That the Lord would bless and prosper? 
Must they perish now like cattle 
That are starving in the snow-storms? 


Now the gulls were high above them. 
Circling round with wave-like motion, 
They descended, nearer, nearer, 

Till at last their outstretched pinions 
Fanned them downward to the wheat-field. 
Then surprise and admiration 
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Seized the Saints and held them captive, 
As the gulls began devouring 

Crickets that were almost bursting 
With the soft and luscious food-stuffs 
That had gorged their swollen bodies. 


When the gulls at last were sickened 

With the feast of fattened crickets, 
Rising high with wings extended, 

They flew westward to the Salt Sea, 

To disgorge the heavy burden 

That had checked their greedy feasting. 
Then again the gulls came flying 

Eastward from the distant Salt Sea, 

Came again in countless numbers, 
Spreading wide their shining white-wings, 
Circling round and round the wheat-fields. 
Nearer, nearer, downward dropping 

On the hosts of greedy crickets. 

Feasting on the fattened demons, 

They again were gorged and glutted 

And again, with wings extended, 

They arose and, soaring westward, 
Sought the regions of the Salt Sea. 


Every morning, just at sunrise, 

From the Salt Sea to the \wheat-fields, 
Mammoth flocks of crying \sea-gulls 
Could be seen in countless numbers, 
Flying eastward in the sunlight, 
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To devour the hosts of crickets 

That were spreading death and ruin 
O’er the remnant of jthe wheat-fields. 
Not until the fight was finished 

Did the sea-gulls cease their feasting 
On the crickets that had threatened 
The existence of the pilgrims. 


“God is with us! God is with us!” 
Cried the grateful, happy people. 

““He it was who sent the sea-gulls 
From the regions of the Salt Sea. 

We have suffered on the deserts 

And have crossed the dreary mountains, 
But our God was ever with us, | 
And He will not let us perish.” 


On the Sabbath Saints assembled, 

To give praise to their Redeemer 

For the marvel and the wonder 

That had saved them from destruction. 
In their plowing in the springtime, 
Sea-gulls circle round the farmlands 
And, descending, fear no danger 

At the hands of toiling farmers. 
They are sacred in the valleys 

Of the everlasting mountains, 

And a statute law protects them 
From the guns of heedless hunters. 
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XIX 
THE JOHNSTON ARMY INVASION 


Twenty miles from Salt Lake City, 
To the south and east, a canyon 
Opens up into the Valley , 

That the Saints have now made famous. 
On the Twenty Fourth of July, | 
Eighteen hundred fifty-seven, 

Near the head of this deep canyon, 
Saints no fewer than two thousand 
Gathered for their celebration. 

There the stars and stripes were waving, 
While the city bands were playing, 
And the Saints were all rejoicing 

In the ways that inclination, 
Unrestrained by narrow precepts, 
Prompted and inclined to action. 
Pioneers were there with stories 

Of the hardships of Missouri 

And the fun of driving oxen, 
Westward to their present homeland. 
Then they told about their Prophet 
And the many mighty sermons 

He had preached unto the people 
In the days of their distresses, 

Told about the covered wagons, 

And the crazy, creaking handcarts 
They had dragged from Winter Quarters 
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To the valleys of the mountains, 

Told about the songs of Zion 

That |they sang around the campfires, 
When their limbs were worn and weary, 
But their hearts were full of gladness, 
And their fancies saw the visions 

Of this promised land of Zion 

That would make their children mighty 
In the eyes of all the nations. 


They had builded a pavilion, 

To supply the need for dancing 
That the young and many aged 

Felt to be a kind of birthright 

That a free and chosen people 

Must include in their religion. 

If they did not dance the Charleston 
Nor the Rocker, now in fashion, 
They believed that they were modern 
With ‘their reels from old Virginia 
And their jigs from Copenhagen. 
Romeoes were in the mountains 
With the girls as chaste and constant 
As the moonlight and the sunlight 
That combine their friendly forces, 
To keep people young and happy. 
Ere the sun illumed the Eastlands 
Many early birds were flying 

To their love-nests in the mountains. 


Now the sun had ceased its climbing, 
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And the orators had finished 

Their impassioned public speeches, 
And the dinner-bells had sounded 
Their delightful incantations 

To the hungry, who were happy 

In the presence of the mountains 
That were always grand and constant. 


As the sun began descending 

To its western habitation, 

Dancing in the rough ‘pavilion 

Was renewed with joyful spirits. 
Tales of terror and adventure 

Held the converts wrapped and spellbound. 
In the presence of the pictures 

And dramatic situations 

Their recitals had unfolded, 

All were happy; all were hopeful; 
This indeed was lovely Zion. 

Peace and plenty came with freedom, 
To reward them for the hardships 
That the pioneers encountered 

In the days of their distresses 

And the nights of their afflictions. 


Suddenly a transformation 
Of the scene imparted terror 
To the Saints who were rejoicing. 
Dashing into camp, four horsemen 
Sought the presence of the Prophet. 
Consternation seized the people, 
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“Dashing into camp four horsemen 
Sought the presence of the Prophet.” 
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For, with all their tact and training, 
Saints are only human beings, 

And cannot transform that nature 
Which is human and responsive 

To the trends and tricks of fortune. 
They had seen the care-worn faces 
Of the men who came on horseback, 
To convey some dreadful tidings 

To the Saints who were rejoicing. 
Had, there been some conflagration 
Or some tempest in the City 

That had left them poor and homeless 
In their struggle for existence? 
Surely God would not destroy them. 
He must have a chastened people, | 
But Ohio and Missouri 

And the prairies and the deserts, | 
With the mountains and the snowdrifts, 
And their battles with the crickets— 
Would they always have to suffer 
Persecution and affliction , 

For the faith they fondly cherished? 
Just as they began to prosper, 

Would they now begin as paupers 
To contend with evil fortune 

That had robbed them of their substance? 
Well they knew the fearless horsemen 
Brought them tidings of disaster, 
But they came from eastern lowlands 
And their own, beloved city 

Had not been reduced to ashes. 
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Could it be that persecution 

From the uplands of Missouri, 
From their homelands in Ohio, 
Or the banks of Mississippi 
Would pursue them to their Zion 
In the valleys of the mountains? 


Long and earnest was the council 

Of the horsemen and the Prophet 
And a few selected leaders 

Who were in the secret meeting. 
When at last, with troubled faces, 
They came forth to (tell their tidings, 
All were called to the ipavilion, 

To receive the saddest message 

That had shocked their sense of hearing. 
Not the war-wolves of Missouri 

Nor the foes who razed their Temple 
On the banks of Mississippi, | 

But their own beloved Country 

Had resolved to crush rebellion 

That had never had existence 

In the valleys of ‘the mountains. 


Gen’ral Wells addressed the meeting 
And declared a Union Army 

Was advancing to ‘their borders, 

To put down an insurrection 

That they thought the Saints incited. 
Stoddard, Smoot, and O. P. Rockwell 
Had arrived with information 
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That he dare not even question, 

For they saw the covered wagons 
That contained the troops’ provisions, 
Moving westward through Missouri, 
And had even seen the soldiers 

Who were marching on to Zion. | 


Brigham Young was sad and silent, 
But his master mind was working, 
And would reach the sane conclusions 
That reveal the native leader, 


When the time shall come for action. 


In the evening, round the campfires 
Pioneers began to question | 
Whether good can come to mortals 
Who are loyal and devoted 

To their God and to their Country. 
Not until the faithful horsemen 
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Brought the tidings to their campgrounds 


Had they ever dreamed their Country 
Would send soldiers to subdue them, 
When they knew their lives were loyal 
To the birth of her existence 

In the world of modern nations. 


On the twenty-fifth of July, 

Early in the misty morning, 

They returned to Salt Lake City, 

To prepare to meet the army. 
Brigham Young had not yet spoken, 
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But they seemed to read the musings 
Of their sane and fearless Leader. 
When they heard his voice in public, 
It declared their own convictions 
And expressed the deeper feelings 
That demanded swift adjustment 
To a tragic, tense condition. 


“We believe in law and order 
And revere the Constitution. 

We have never nursed rebellion, 
But still love the native Country 
That is now arrayed against us. 
If my God will be my helper, 
Not an army nor a nation 

Will advance across our borders, 
To assassinate my people. 

Not a fence nor foot of lumber, 
Not a blade of grass nor building 
Shall be left for the invaders 

To enjoy when we have perished,” 


Said the Governor of Utah. 


This was Utah Territory; 
Brigham Young, its rightful ruler, 
Heard by chance a Union Army 
Now advanced to crush rebellion 
That he knew had not existed 

In the minds nor in the conduct 
Of the citizens of Utah. 

Harney, chosen as Commander 
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Of the hostile Union Army, 
Had been ordered into Utah, 
And ‘twill winter in the valley 
Or in hell’’, he told his soldiers, 


Who believed their stern Commander. 


Gen’ral Wells, with a detachment 
Of the famous Nauvoo Legion, 
Marched away to Echo Canyon, 
To prevent the nation’s soldiers 
From descending to the Valley, 
Down that narrow, rugged defile. 
He and his five thousand comrades 
Were determined they would perish, 
If this evil came upon them, 

Ere they would permit the army 
To descend to Salt Lake Valley. 


Lot Smith, too, received commission, 
‘To distress the hostile soldiers. 

Burn, the grass; drive off the cattle”, 
To impede the mad invasion 

Of the troops of ruthless soldiers 

To the valleys of the mountains 
Where the Saints had founded Zion. 
Smith received this order gladly, 
For he felt the gross injustice 

Of the President and others 

Who had listened to the rumors 

That had never had foundation 

To support their frail existence. 
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Army quarters at Fort Bridger 

And three trains of good provisions 
Were destroyed by Smith’s detachment. 
He had also burnt the grasses 

In the defiles, on the prairies, 

And denuded hills and mountains 
That lay near the winding highway. 


Peaceful means by the Commander 
Had been tried, to find an entrance 
To the Valley, ere the Winter 
Locked his forces in the mountains. 
Captain Van Vliet, a soldier 

Tried and true, came to the Prophet, 
To buy lumber and the forage 
That their cattle would be needing 
Ere they reached the land of Zion. 
Brigham Young was mild and pleasant, 
But would sell no part nor portion 
Of his substance to the agent 
That had offered tempting prices 
For the goods he wished to purchase. 


“You may soon destroy our army, 

But a larger one will crush you,” 

Said the Captain to the Prophet. 
“When they come to Salt Lake Valley, 
They will find a barren desert”, 
Boldly answered this great Leader 

Of a faithful, fearless people. 
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Captain Vliet went to meeting 

Where he heard four thousand voters 
Pledge themselves to light the torches 
That would burn their public buildings 
And the homes they loved so dearly, 
If the army of the Nation 

Forced an entrance into Zion.. 


When the army reached Fort Bridger 
It was found that Winter Quarters 
Must at that place be established. 
Smith had scattered herds of cattle 
And had burned the grass before them, 
Till the few he had not taken 

Lacked the feed to make the beef-steers 
That the hungry soldiers needed, 

For they went in Winter Quarters 
Lacking adequate provisions. 

Smith was tireless in his efforts 

To harass the expedition 

And reduce the hostile forces 

To a state of destitution. 


In the month of February, 
Coming round by California, 

One who claimed to have a message 
From the President Buchanan 
Had arrived in Salt Lake City. 
He declared his name was Osborne, 
Yet to some he seemed familiar. 
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When a council of the Elders | 

Had been called to hear the message, 
It was seen that Doctor Osborne . 
Was the Colonel Kane who labored, 
In the old days of Missouri, 

To befriend the homeless converts. 
He was pale and worn with travel, 
But if this man had a message, , 

It contained some hopeful tidings. 


Then he told the Prophet Leader 
That a Mr. Alfred Cummings, 

Who was with the Johnston Army, 
Had been named as his successor. 
Cummings had received appointment 
And would now be chief official 

Of this Utah and her people, 

To avoid the complications 

That would lead to further trouble. 


Brigham Young received this message 
In a gracious, friendly manner, 

And was willing and now ready 

To give up his keys of office. 

Kane persuaded !Alfred Cummings 
To come down to Salt Lake City 
And assume the rights of office 

As the Governor jof Utah. 


Brigham Young now had no protests 
To hold out against the army 
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Passing down through Salt Lake City 
And encamping on the Jordan. 

But before this time the exiles 

Had departed from the city, 
Leaving it in charge of watchmen, 
Who would fire the homes with torches, 
If the soldiers of the army 

Started any hostile movement. 
Straw and rubbish had been gathered, 
And the trembling hands were ready 
To destroy their own creations, 
Should another reign of terror 

Force them to defensive action. 


When the President Buchanan 

Sent to Utah a commission 

With a pardon for the converts, 
Brigham Young was still relentless. 
“We know all about the pardons. 
If the Nation tries to crush us, 
Devastation, dust and ashes 

Will be here to give the welcome 

To the troops of marching soldiers, 
When they enter Salt Lake Valley”, 
Said the stern, relentless Leader. 


Once again a great migration 

Of the Saints began the journey. 

“To the South!” the cry went forward. 
No one seemed to know the distance. 
Others did not know the purpose, 
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But the Leader of the people | 
Gave the orders for their ‘welfare. 
Trains and trains of covered wagons, 
Slowly moving /from the city 

To the valleys of the Southland, 
Seemed to be in constant motion. 
Not alone from Salt Lake City, 

But from all the hamlets northward 
Came the trains of covered wagons 
With their oxen and their horse-teams, 
Moving to some destination, 

For the freedom and the safety 

That the northern lands of Zion 
Would not give to their redeemers. 


Alfred Cummings did his utmost 
To persuade the Prophet Leader 
General Johnston and his army 
Would keep faith with all the people. 


“There is now no fear of danger 
From the army or the Nation, 
Since a clearer understanding 

Of your people and their mission 
Has removed the cause of trouble 
And established friendly feeling”, 
Said the Governor of Utah. 


“We know all about their friendship”, 
Answered the unyielding Leader, 
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“Once before we had men’s pledges 
And we yielded to persuasion 

To disarm our trusting Elders. 
Then we saw them hacked to pieces 
And our little children murdered, 
Saw our helpless daughters ravished 
By the demons who were friendly 
Till they got from us our weapons, 
To commit the hellish actions 


That revealed their love and friendship.’ 


All in vain the kindly Cummings 
Pleaded with the Prophet Leader 
To abandon the migration 

And to trust Commander Johnston 
With the arms and ammunitions 
That were gathered for his people 
To defend themselves in battle, 

If the army tried to crush them. 


So the trains of covered wagons 

Still continued moving southward 
Through the rains that fell in torrents, 
Making soft the yielding roadbeds, 
Drenching those who had to travel 

To an unknown place for safety. 
Men and women with their children, 
Clothed in tatters and barefooted, 
Trudged behind the covered wagons, 
Till their strength became exhausted, 
When at last they were assisted 
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To a place in jolting wagons, 
Where they rested until able 

To continue walking southward. 
Then they left the covered wagons 
For some other wornout toilers 

To obtain the little respite 

That their aching limbs demanded. 


Those who had no means of travel 
Were assisted by their neighbors, 

But at best some had to linger 

In their homes in other hamlets, 

Till at last the covered wagons 

That had made one trip to Provo 

Now returned for other helpless 

Ones to move them farther southward. 


When the watchmen in the city 
Were the only ones remaining, 

Then the army soon descended 

To the camps on Jordan River. | 
After three days on the Jordan, 

It was moved to Cedar Valley, 
Where a site for its encampment 
Had before this time been chosen. 
Thus it was Camp Floyd was founded, 
To receive the weary soldiers 

Who had tramped across the deserts, 
Wintered in the Rocky Mountains, 
To put down the great rebellion 
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That had never had existence 

In the valleys of the mountains 
That had now become the homeland 
Of the people who were converts 
To this new and strange religion. 


In due time the Camp Floyd soldiers 
Marched away to quell rebellion 
That was real and wildly raging 
With a violence and fury 

That now made the Nation tremble. 


Any movement of the soldiers 

That the watchmen thought was hostile 
Would have been to them the signal 
For a mighty conflagration 

That would not have been extinguished 
Until all the towns and hamlets 

Had become but dust and ashes. 


As the soldiers left the hamlets 

And their watchmen unmolested, 
Now the Saints began returning 

To the homes they had deserted. 
Well they sensed the situation 

Into which they had been driven, 
But they trusted God the Father, 
To reveal to all the nations 

That their hearts were true and loyal 
To their dear, beloved Country. 
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If they seemed to some rebellious, 
Blame the folly and the falsehood 
That had brought the Union Army 
To the hearthstones of the homeland 
That had now become too sacred. 

To be given up to others, 

While they suffered persecution, 

To reward them for their labors. 
They had kept themselves untarnished, 
And believed in law and order, 

But they would not be the victims 
Of the ruthless band of outlaws 
Who by slander and deception 
Brought an army to their Valley, 

As they feared, but to destroy them. 


“God is with us! God is with us!” 
Cried the grateful, happy people, 

As they scattered to their labors 

In the valleys of their homeland. 
Like the morning mists, the shadows 
Of their troubles seemed to vanish, 
For the Nation had discovered 

They had never been disloyal. 
Everywhere the new official, 

Alfred Cummings, was made welcome. 
He reported the condition 

As it was and told the people 

He had come out west to help them. 
Thus it was the Union Army 
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Vanished from the sunlike presence 
Of the truth, and thus the exiles 
In the valleys of the mountains 
Once again began, to prosper. 


XX 
REALIZATIONS 


Towns and hamlets were established, 
Even cities rose and prospered 

On the deserts and the wastelands 

Of the Rocky Mountain ranges. 

All along the northern Valley 

Of the Great Salt Lake are farmlands, 
With their villages and hamlets, 

On the borders of the Salt Sea. 
Farther north and east Cache Valley, 
Where the hunters and the trappers 
Had their homes before the exiles 
Came to settle in the Westland, 

Has progressive towns and cities 

And her happy, hopeful people. 


Farther north and east are valleys 
That were settled by the exiles 

In the early days of conquest 

Of the wilds of western wastelands. 
Bear Lake with her scenic wonders 
Has her many towns and hamlets 
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And enormous herds of cattle, 
Feeding on the hills and prairies 

Of her rich, extensive ranges. 

East and north is Starlight Valley, 
With her infant Stake of Zion, 
With her villages and hamlets, 

And her herds of sheep and cattle 
On her unfenced hills and mountains. 


North and west from Starlight Valley 
Is the great Snake River region, 
Where canals, like mammoth rivers, 
Keep the farmlands fresh and verdant. 
All along the winding river 

Towns and hamlets are established, 
Showing Idaho is moving 

To the higher heights of progress. 
Many smaller Stakes of Zion, 

In the northern, fertile valleys, 

Are established on a basis 

That bring joy and satisfaction 

To the hearts of all the converts. 


Brigham Young called out the people; 
Sent away his chosen leaders 

To the Northlands and the Southlands, 
Telling them to build up Zion, 

To redeem the desert places, 

To establish towns and cities, 

Turn the waters on the deserts, | 
Break the land and build the fences, 
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Make the highways for their travel, 
Fell the trees and build their houses, 
Organize their schools of learning, | 
Build their churches and their temples, 
Build their places of amusement, 
Build their theaters by churches 

And refine the art of living 

Till it glow with dazzling beauty 
And make all the people happy. 


North and south he sent his people, 
East and west they were to travel, 
Hunting, not for gold and silver, 
Seeking not the pleasant places, 
Looking out for level lowlands 

That were lying where the water 
Could redeem them for the homelands. 


When the towns were being builded, 
In the Eastlands and the Westlands, 
In the Northlands and the Southlands, 
Brigham Young took twelve apostles 
And some other chosen leaders, 

In their lighter covered wagons, 

To the distant lands of Zion. 

Days and weeks and months of travel 
Over plains and over prairies, 

Up the canyons, down the defiles, 
Over wastelands, over deserts, 

To his people on the outskirts, 
Went the Shepherd of the faithful. 
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And the people, happy people, 

Men and women and their children, 
Now advanced with waving banners, 
Laned themselves along the highway, 
Till the train of ‘covered wagons 
Had its walls of human beings, 

To direct it to the hamlet, 

That, arrayed in gayest colors, 

Was in festive robes to greet it. 


To the center of the village 

Came the train of lighter wagons. 
Here a unique place of meeting 

By the Saints had been provided. 
Posts and poles from nearby canyons 
Had been cut and hauled by workmen 
To the site that had been chosen 

For the meetings of the people, 
Where they were to be instructed 

By the Prophet and apostles 

Who had journeyed far to meet them. 
Upright posts, on which were fastened 
Poles that thus became the framework 
Of a cool and shady bow’ry. 
Willows, long and green and leafy, 
With young aspens, made a cover 
That kept out the rays of sunlight 

And provided shade (and shelter 

For the mothers and their children 
And the men who came to worship. 
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In one end an ample platform 

Had been built for the occasion, 

Where the Prophet and apostles 

Sat and also preached their sermons 
To the plain and patient people. 
Brigham Young told happy converts 
How to live and love and prosper 

In the chosen land of Zion. 

Do not go into the mountains 

To obtain the gold and silver 

That would ruin all your prospects. 
Dig the sagebrush from the wastelands, 
Flood the deserts with the waters 
That come rushing from the mountains, 
To increase your Autumn harvests. | 
Fence your farmlands and your pastures, 
Build the bridges, make the highways, 
Dig canals and plow the furrows 

Deep and harrow clods to pieces. 

Sow the grains in proper season, 

And the Lord will help and bless you 
In your labors in these valleys 

Of the everlasting mountains. 


Members of the twelve apostles, 
With the well known local elders, 
Also preached and gave instructions 
That were timely and most helpful. 


Having visited the people 
Of the Southland in their hamlets, 
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Brigham Young and the apostles, 
With the other chosen leaders, 
Bade farewell to ‘grateful toilers 
And returned to Salt Lake City, 
To attend to local labors 

And get ready for the journey 
To the hamlets of the Northland. 


Then again the lighter wagons 
Would be lined up in procession 
And begin the toilsome journey 

To the northern lands of Zion. 

Men would gladly leave their labors 
In the fields and on the roadbed, 
And assemble for discussion 

Of the great, important question . 
How to meet their chosen Leader 
And his train of covered wagons 
Which would soon be in the valley 
And must be received with welcome 
That was due their guests of honor. 
Having reached at last conclusions 
That seemed logical and proper, 
They would take their teams and wagons 
To the canyons for the timber 
That was needed for the bow’ry, 
Which must quickly be constructed 
And be furnished in a manner 

That would ‘make their leaders happy 
And secure the choicest blessings. 
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Thus the exiles lived and prospered 
In the valleys of the mountains, | 
In the homeland of their Zion. 
No more scenes of persecution 
Haunt them in the pleasant places 
That their industry have builded 
In the valleys of the Westland. 

No more crossing dreary deserts 
In their trains of covered wagons 
And their crazy, creaking handcarts, 
No more fording raging rivers, 

No more camping on the prairies 
In the Autumn, when the Winter 
Forced his way into the mountains 
Out of season, to encounter 
Trains of worn and starving exiles. 


Now they love the mighty mountains, 
And the endless wastes of desert 
Have no terrors and no tortures, 
For they are no longer exiles 

But a homelike, happy people, 

Settled in the fertile valleys 

That are yielding in abundance 

Wheat and oats and bearded barley. 
Apples, peaches, plums, and cherries 
Weigh their branches with their burdens 
Till they kiss the grains and grasses 
That are waving kindly greetings. 


Verdant grasses of the prairies 
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Lured the stockmen from the hamlets, 
Bade the sheepmen pack their wagons 
And ascend the Rocky Mountains 

To the ranges of the prairies. 


In the mountains, on the hillsides, 
And the prairies of the Westland, 
Soon the cattle kings and sheepmen 
Claim the ranges for their pastures, 
See their herds and flocks increasing, 
Till they roam the hills and mountains 
And descend to fertile prairies 
Where they linger, feed and fatten, 
Making cattle kings and sheepmen 
Happy in their vast possessions. 
Farther back into the mountains 
Bound the frightened elk and wild deer. 
Grazing antelopes are startled 

Over rich, unguarded pastures, 

And in herds of countless numbers 


Seek the higher hills for safety. 


Men who loved the native forests 

Of the alpine lakes and mountains 

Sought the shadows of jthe timbers 

For their campgrounds and their 
homesteads. 

Here they builded shacks and cabins, 

Felled the giants of the forest, 

Logged them up and sent them rolling, 

Leaping, crashing, tearing downward, 
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Plunging in the foaming rivers 

That would swiftly bear them onward 
To the sawmills that were ready 

To convert them into lumber, 

Or to shapely logs for houses 

That would shelter many loved ones 
Who had journeyed jto the Westlands, 
To assist the stronger exiles 

To redeem and build up Zion. 


Underneath the rugged surface 

Of the hillsides and the mountains 
Lay extensive beds of coalfields, 
Sometimes cropping'to the surface, 
Then descending into defiles, 
Winding, twisting, turning downward. 
Cinnabar, cobalt, and gypsum 

Were exposed in many places, 

Giving signs of hidden treasures 

In the hills and in the mountains. 


Building stones of kind and color 
That are beautiful, substantial, 

At the mouths of many canyons 
Lay in piles, attracting labor 

To construct them into dwellings, 
Into churches, sacred temples. 
Feldspar, mica, hornblende, quartzite, 
Crushed together into granite, 

Was selected for the Temple 

That was built in Salt Lake City. 
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Red and white sandstone and marble, 
Variegated and cream-colored, 

Black and white and gray were fashioned 
Into many kinds of buildings. 


Having changed the desert places 
Into fields and verdant pastures, 
Into gardens and to orchards, 

When the sunlight of the springtime 
Wakes the world with songs of, gladness, 
Many others climbed the mountains, 
Not in quest of open ranges 

For the herds of sheep and cattle, 

Not for logs to build their houses, 
But the lure of gold and silver 

That had hid their shining faces 

In the caverns of the mountains, 

In the seams of rugged ledges, 
Hiding there from human vision, 

Till the drills and blasts of powder 
Sent them glimmering in the sunlight, 
To reward {the toils of labor 

And the risks of those who venture 
In this way to seek their fortune. 


Lead and copper, gold, and silver 

Have their lures and have their values, 
For they furnish many millions 

Of the money jthat is needed 

By this people who are building 

Better homes and better churches, 
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Better schools and better business, 
Better places of amusement, 
Better ways of understanding 
Life in all its strange mutations 
And in all the bright reflections 
Of the zones of its existence. 


Still the cattle kings are active 
And are prosperous and happy. 
Many millions are invested 

In the purer breeds of cattle, 

In the finer strains of horses. 

In the mountains, on the prairies 
Roam the mixing herds of cattle 
And the bands of better horses 
Are reduced by march of progress, 
But retain important values. 


Sheep are almost omnipresent 

On the prairies, on the hillsides 

Of the Rocky Mountain ranges. 
Better prices, better breeders, 

Better wool and better methods 

Of this great and growing lurement 
Call the men of means and action 
To invest their gold and silver 

In the flocks that make men wealthy. 


But the converts are more happy 
In the valleys of the mountains, 
Where the cows are in the pasture 
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And the fields of peace and plenty 
Call them out to (till their farmlands. 
Gold and silver, sheep and cattle, 

In the mountains, on the hillside, 
Call the nomad and the miner 
From the charms of pleasant places, 
To encounter risks and dangers 

In the hope of making fortunes 
And becoming great and mighty 

In the eyes of many people. 

But the feeders of the nations 
And the builders of their houses 
Are the muscles, bones, and sinews 
Of the world in all the ages. 


Happy, happy, happy people 

In the valleys of the mountains, 

In the days that are to follow, 

In the ages that will usher 

In the greater dispensations, 

Men will come to you for wisdom 
And will gladly sing your praises. 
You are standing on the threshold 
Of a great, unfolding future 
That will drive away the darkness 
And the shadows from your homelands. 


When you came into existence, 
Stress and strife and tribulations 
Led you through the lonely valleys 
Of unfriendly desolation. 
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Then, you climbed to higher levels 
Where you saw the brighter visions 
Of your future in the valleys 
Of the everlasting mountains. 
From the higher, safer levels, 
You ascended to the hilltops. 
On the higher hills of ‘promise 
You are prosperous and happy. 
But the mists of many moorlands 
Still arise and circle round you, 
Till you seem to be but shadows 
Moving in the moonlit mazes. 


But the east is bright and blushing, 
With the rosy rays of dawning. 

Soon the sun with dazzling jsplendor 
Will illume the distant mountains 
And will flood the land of Zion 
With the glory of his presence. 
High above the verdant hilltops 

Of your present state of being, 

You will climb the misty mountains 
Of devotion and advancement. 

Not in vain have been your strivings, 
Not in vain have been your sorrows. 
In the starlight, in the moonlight, 
In the sunlight of the future, 

In the valleys of the Westland, | 
You will be a mighty people. 
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